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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HOME ECONOMICS ... SUMMER QUARTER 

Courses in all fields, for students working for 
degrees, or who wish to “brush up.” 

Workshop for College Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics, under the guidance of Beulah 
Coon, U. S. Office of Education. 

Workshop in Community Nutrition, for workers 
in public health and social welfare. 

Program for Research Workers in Nutrition and 
Food Chemistry. 

Methods of Parent Education, illustrated by a 
class of mothers and children. Irene Need- 


ham, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund. 

Home Economics for Democratic Living, by Ivol 
Spafford. 


Integrated Program in Consumer Education, 
with special lecture series. 

Home Improvemeni Workshop, by David Mobley 
of New York City. 





June 23 to August 28 


(FirstTerm, June 23-July 25) (Second Term, July28-Aug. 28) 


For catalogue and further details, write the 
Chairman, Department of Home Economics 











SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Graduate and Special Courses 
in Home Economics 
Education Applied Art 
Textile Economics Nutrition 


Institutional Administration 


Refresher Seminars in 
Nutrition Housing 


Textiles Family Life 


June 23 to August | 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 














Ne ew v York State — Summer Session 
at CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
_ July 7 to ‘o August 15 


COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Economics of the Household and Household Management: Manage- 
ment in Relation to Family Living; Management in Relation 
to Personal and Family Finances; Special! Problems. 

Family Life: Family Relationships and Personality Development; 
Family Experience and Individual Adjustment; Participation 
in the Nursery School; Principles of Child Guidance; Research 
in Family Life. 

Foods and Nutrition: Meal Planning, Preparation and Service®; 
Food Demonstrations*; Elementary Nutrition and Dietetics*; 
Food Preparation and the Science Underlying It; Advanced 
Nutrition, 

Household Art: Home Projects in Room Improvement. 

Institution Management: Quantity Food Preparation**; Selection 
and Preparation of Food in Quantity; School Lunch Problems; 
Special Problems. 

Textiles and Clothing: Fitting, Pattern Making and Clothing Con- 
struction; C raftsmanship and Design in Decorative Details of 
Clothes; Consumer Problems in Buying Clothing; Household 
Textiles; Clothing Problems of Families as a Guide to Teachers. 

Educational Leadership in Homemaking and Family Life: Program 
Planning and Methods. 

Home Economics Education: Creative Procedures in Teaching Home 
Economics in the Secondary Schools; Preparation of Home 
Economics Teachers for Secondary Schools; Seminar in Home 
Economics Education; Curriculum Laboratory. 

*Three weeks’ unit course **Two weeks’ unit course 
An extension service summer school of three weeks will also be offered. 
For announcements, address 
the Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 











Summer Session 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Graduate curriculum in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


A curriculum leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts in Home Economics is offered. Dis- 
tribution falls into the following groups: 

(a) graduate courses in professional subject 
matter; (b) graduate courses in education; 
(c) graduate and advanced undergraduate 
courses including home economics, art, edu- 
cation, history, economics, and English. 


Subjects offered in 1941 include: Consumer 
Education in Secondary Schools and Super- 
vision in Home Economics, Advanced Home 
Decoration, History of Costume, Recent 
Developments in the Science of Food Prepa- 
ration, and Clothing Construction. 


June 27 to August 9 


Address inquiries to 
Director of the Summer Session 
CaRNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Schenley Park, ceinctetiomstes Pa. 
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EVERYDAY FOODS New 


HARRIS-LACEY Revised 
Edited by ALICE F. BLOOD, Ph.D. Edition 


The New Revised Everyday Foods provides the latest and most complete in- 
formation on nutrition, thrifty buying, meal preparation and cooking. 

It includes 18 sets of Visual Aids to Cooking, each a series of steps in an important 
process of cooking or meal preparation. 

The new organization of this book makes it possible for schools giving only one 
semester of food study to take up early in the course those general topics such as 
nutrition, buying, table service, that are valuable throughout the entire foods 
course. The authors have maintained the effective meal-unit plan and cookbook. 


608 pp. Illustrated. $1.80. 


We invite you to inspect this text at our Booth, No. 101. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 




















Now Available || ~~ Ry. 


e INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 
Sixth Edition Revised 1940 








Price $3.00 
e THE SCHOOL LUNCH PLANNING AHEAD 
Its Organization G Management FOR VACATION INSTALLATIONS 


By EMMA SMEDLEY 


Second Edition Revised 1930 An efficient Foods Laboratory never ‘‘just 


; happens.’’ Exhaustive and painstaking pre- 
Price $4.00 liminary planning is the one sure means of 
approximating the ideal arrangement. 

In order to be assured of delivery of new 
equipment, action should not be delayed in 


Two valuable books of reference for 
the Home Economics Teacher and 


Student. I ~ : - : 
making plans for vacation installations. 
Indispensable for the food purchaser, Write today for a copy of the Foods and 
the dietitian, and the cook in Hospital, Clothing section of our Catalog. Better 
Boarding School, College, School still, request us to send a representative for 
Cafeteria, and Summer Camp. a personal review of your requirements. 


Discounts Allowed . * 
Autographed if Requested E ° H ° S H E L DO N & C O ° 


EMMA SMEDLEY, Publisher 730 Nims Street 
Six East Front Street, Media, Penna. MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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Lippincott Textbooks Meet High School 


(Junior and Senior High School) 













SHARING HOME LIFE 


Baxter-Justin-Rust: An outstanding text for the beginning survey course 
in home economics. $1.68 list 


PROBLEMS IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Trilling- W illiams-Reeves: An elementary home economics text covering 
clothing, home, food, and family. $1.68 list 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


Justin-Rust: A revised, rewritten, and re-illustrated edition based on the 
authors’ widely used HOME LIVING. Ready in August. $2.00 list 


THE FAMILY AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS 
REVISED 
Groves-Skinner-Swenson: For basal or reference use in high school, this 
text covers all important phases of present-day family life. $1.80 list 


MODERN CLOTHING 


Baxter-Latzke: Presents all phases of today’s clothing problem at the senior 
high school level. $1.68 list 


THE FAMILY’S FOOD 


Lanman-McKay-Zuill: Stresses food planning, purchasing, and nutrition 
in addition to meal preparation. $1.68 list 


FOODS WORKBOOK 


Gorrell-McKay: This workbook for the high school toods course is designed 
for use with any basal foods text or with a number of reference books. $0.80 list 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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and College Home Economics Requirements 
(College) 





TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE 
Third Edition, Revised 
Hess: To keep pace with the rapid changes in the field, this book has 
again been rewritten and reset, expanded, largely re-illustrated, and 
carried further in emphasis on consumer problems. Particular atten- 


tion has been given to synthetic fibers and to finishes of fabrics. 
$3.00 list 


CLOTHING 
Second Edition, Revised 
Latzke and Quinlan: This widely popular text, with its broad 
treatment of the economic, artistic, family, and social aspects of the 
subject, has been brought completely up to date in a recent revision. 
Many new problems have been added and much of the material am- 
plified The section dealing with the consumer has been greatly ex- 
panded. With its improved typography and many new illustrations, 
we believe you will find this unusually attractive text even more 
useful than the first edition $3.50 list 


CLOTHING FOR WOMEN, Revised 


Baldt: This book has long filled an indispensable place in the clothing 
field, wherever construction and selection have been emphasized. 
Largely rewritten, re-illustrated,and brought completely up to date, 
this new edition, just published, is a genuine improvement over the 
preceding ones $3.00 list 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK DALLAS ATLANTA 
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CONVENTION EXHIBITS 


Chicago, Illinois, fune 22-26, 1941 


Commercial exhibits at the convention of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation will feature the commodities, service, and literature listed or described 


below. 


There will also be non-commercial exhibits from Association divisions and 


departments, from other professional organizations, and from federal agencies. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, New 
Kensington, Pa. Wear-Ever aluminum cooking 
utensils. 

American Bemberg Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
Wall charts, booklets, garments, accessories. 
American Can Company, New York, N.Y. Printed 
material on commercially canned foods. 


American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, Ill. 


Charts and materials illustrating research and 
testing services. 
American Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Domestic and heavy duty gas cooking appliances. 
American Viscose Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Crown tested rayon fabrics. 
Armour and Company, 
products. 

Bacon & Vincent Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bavinco home economics equipment. 

M. Barrows & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Books on home economics. 

Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., South Bend, Ind. 
Home laundry equipment and printed material. 
The Best Foods, Inc., New York, N. Y. New 
Nucoa and other products; informational booklets. 


The Borden Company, New York, N. Y. 


contributions to welfare and advancement through 


Chicago, lll. Food 


Borden’s 


research. 
The Butterick Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
Dressmaking books and illustrative material. 


CabinCrafters, Berea, Ky. 
tucky mountaineers. 


Articles made by Ken 
Calgon, Inc. (See Textiles Education Bureau.) 


Carnation Company, Milwaukee, Wis« 
evaporated milk. 


Celanese Corporation of America, New York, 


Irradiated 


N. Y. Celanese rayon fabrics and means of 
identification 

Chatham Manufacturing Company, New York, 
N. Y. Blankets and informative labels. 

Harold H. Clapp, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Strained 


and junior foods for infants and young children. 


Continental Baking Company, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. “Staff” bread. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


Cream of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Regular and 5-minute Cream of Wheat. 

R. B. Davis Sales Company, Hoboken, N. J. 
Cocomalt, a fortified malted food drink. 

Derby Foods, Inc., Chicago, III. 
on canned foods; printed material. 

Dritz-Traum Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Talon slide fasteners and instructional material. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., Cleveland, 


Informative labels 


Ohio. Premier vacuum cleaners. 

Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago, Ill. Publi- 
cations on the use of evaporated milk. 

Florida Citrus Commission, Lakeland, Fla. Citrus 


fruits and literature. 

Foley Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kitchen utensils designed to save food, time, and 
money. 


Fruit Dispatch Company, New York, N. Y. 
Bananas. 
General Foods Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Food products and printed material. 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. Flour 
and cereal products. 
Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Mich. 


Material for use in teaching infant nutrition 

Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York, N. Y. 
Magazine and booklets. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., New York, 
N. ¥. Informative labeling. 
The Handcrafters, Waupun, Wis« 
and projects. 

Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., San Francisco, 
Calif. Dole pineapple products 

H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
of the 57 varieties. 

The Hoover Company, North Canton, Ohio. Use 
and care of electric cleaners; instructional booklets. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Chicago, Ill 
school and college textbooks. 

Household Finance Corporation, Research Dept., 
Chicago, Ill. Consumer education material. 
International Associaticn of Electrical Inspectors, 
New York, N. Y. Display material on electrical 
safety. 


Craft materials 


Some foods 


High 


it helps.) 














CONVENTION EXHIBITS (Continued) 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisc. Wax 


polishes and instructional material 

The Junket Folks, Little Falls, N.Y. 
custards and other food products 
Juvenile Wood Products, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Child care aids and booklets on child training. 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
to-eat cereals and informational booklets 
Kerr Glass Manufacturirg Corp., Sand Springs, 
Okla. Kerr jars, jelly glasses, caps, and lids. 


Rennet 


Ready 


Kraft Cheese Company, Chicago, Ill. Cheese 
and salad dressing products 

Lever Brothers Company, Cambridge, Mass. 
Spry—all-vegetable shortening. Information on 
shortening and its uses. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. Libby’s 
foods. 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, Ill. Elemen 


tary, high school, and college textbooks. 

The Macmillan Company, New York, N. YY. Col- 
lege and school textbooks in home economics 
Maltex Company, Inc., Burlington, 
Maltex cereal and teaching materials 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
reference books; visual aids 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 


Vermont. 


Text and 


N.Y. Material on health protection. 
National Biscuit Company, New York, N. Y. 
Cereals, cookies, and crackers; informational 


bx wkle ts 

National Broadcasting Company, New York, N. Y. 
Promotional material. 

National Canners Association, Washington, D. C 


Leatlets and booklets for schools, colleges, and 


consumer us¢ 
National Dairy Council, Chicago, Ill 
showing a basic meal pattern. 

National Live Stock & Meat Board, Chicago, Il!. 
Display showing nutritional value of meat. 
National Pressure Cooker Company, Eau Claire, 
Wisc. 
Nestle’s Chocolate Company, New 
EverReady 


Display 


Pressure cookers, canners, and sealers. 
York, N. Y. 
Semi-sweet chocolate, cocoa; recipe 
booklets. 

North American Rayon Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. Charts, garments, manufacturing process. 
Northwestern Yeast Company, Chicago, Ill. Bread 
and yeast. 

Pacific Mills, New York, N. Y. 
Informative labeling of textiles. 
The Personal Products Corporation, Milltown, 
N. J. Booklets and charts on personal hygiene. 


Pacitic ‘“‘Factag.” 
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Pet Milk Sales Corporation, St. Louis, Mo. Minia- 
ture working model irradiator demonstration. 
Philco Corporation, Refrig- 
erators. 

Practical Home Economics, New 
Magazine and books. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
home economics. 

The Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Crisco. 

Ralston Purina Company, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Charts and booklets on nutritional value of whole 
wheat and whole rye 

Rockwood & Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and chocolate. 

Sealtest, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
and charts. 

Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
literature. 

Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., New 
School Service News; Simplicity 
Du Barry patterns. 

Singer Sewing Machine Company, New York, N. Y. 
Books, charts, latest developments in Singer 
Service to Schools. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Miniature projectors, educational film-strip, and 
Kodachrome slide libraries. 

The Spool Cotton Company, New York, N. Y. 
Zippers, thread, and classroom helps for sewing. 
Standard Brands Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 
Royal baking powder, gelatins, puddings, tea, coffee; 
printed material. 

Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 
Textiles Education Bureau of The Byron G. Moon 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Calgon and 
literature. 

United States Testing Company, Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J. Testing laboratory showing procedures and 
kinds of equipment used. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
York, N. ¥. 


Books on 


Cocoa 
Booklets, leaflets, 
Gas refrigerator and 


York, N. Y. 


Sewing and 


Food products. 


Vischer Products Company, Chicago, Ill. Flex- 
Seal and other pressure cookers. 
The Vollrath Company, Sheboygan, Wisc. Enam- 


eled steel, stainless steel, and cast iron ware. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. Electrical equipment. 

What’s New in Home Economics, Chicago, Il. 
Magazine. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. Books. 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, Madison, 
Wisc. Vitamin D milks and foods; literature on 
the vitamins. 
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“TL like to make pretty things for myself and 
for our house. | used to think needlework 
was stodgy and dull until our sewing teacher 
taught me differently.” 

This girl voices the new American think 
ing about all the needlecraft arts. Dead as 
Latin is the old theory of learning to sew a 
straight seam as an end in itself. New and 
vital is today’s method of translating these 
arts into pretty and practical things for 
daily living. 

At the American Home Economics Con 
vention. The Spool Cotton Company pre 
-ents its program for making the needlecraft 
arts a vital part of the lives of American girl-. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PUERTO RICO! 


CLARA M. BROWN 







-—WHE University of Puerto Rico 
Ny was established in 1903, and it 
o)4 has made a remarkable growth 
ent during the less than forty years 
of its existence. It has one of the finest 
plants of any university in Latin America 
since the extensive building program begun 
in 1935 has been carried out. It is mainly 
located in Rio Piedras, just outside of San 
Juan, which is the capital and the largest 
city of the island. On the Rio Piedras 
campus are the colleges of education (in- 
cluding the home economics department), 
arts and sciences, law, business, and 
pharmacy. 

The College of Business Administration 
has co-operative relationships with Boston 
University, and credits are transferable 
between the two institutions. Students 
usually begin their work in Boston and 
complete it at Rio Piedras. Most of these 
students are preparing to engage in com- 
mercial work in Latin America. 

The graduate School of Tropical Medicine 
is located in San Juan. It was established 


1 For official reports on home economics educa- 
tion at the University and elsewhere in Puerto Rico, 
see: “Public Education in the Territories and Out- 
lying Possessions,” Lloyd E. Blauch, Staff Study 
No. 16 of the Advisory Committee on Education, 
1939, pp. 89-131; and “Home Economics Educa- 
tion in Puerto Rico,” Report to the Commissioner 
of Education by Katherine R. Conafay and Mar- 
garet D. Fix, 1940. 
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in 1926 and is maintained jointly by the 
University of Puerto Rico and Columbia 
University. It carries on extensive re- 
search in tropical diseases in addition to 
offering instruction, and to it come students 
and research workers from a dozen countries 
in Latin America as well as from the States. 
This institution is the only one in the tropics 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and it has made significant progress in 
solving health problems of Latin America, 
the solution of which markedly influences 
the agricultural, industrial, and educational 
development of the people. In connection 
with the School of Tropical Medicine is the 
fine University Hospital, supported by the 
insular government. 

The College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, together with the Federal Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is located at Mayagiiez 
on the western end of the island and is the 
most recently established of the land-grant 
colleges of the United States. 

No student is eligible to enroll in the 
University who has not at least a C record 
in high school, and intelligence tests are 
administered to all entering students. 

The University now has an enrollment of 
between 5,000 and 6,000 students. In- 
struction is almost wholly at the under- 
graduate level, although a master’s degree 
is granted in Spanish and an extensive 
program of graduate work is offered in the 
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School of Tropical Medicine. The Uni- 
versity has a library of over 65,000 volumes. 

The idea of the University of Puerto Rico 
as a Pan-American University began thirty 
years ago and has grown as the years 
passed. It was given impetus in 1925 when 
Dr. Paul Monroe, in a report of the survey 
made under the direction of the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, said: 


The University is almost in the center of the 
Americas. Both North and South may become 
tributary to it in the measure in which it deserves 
their consideration. Moreover, this is the only 
institution where Latin America and English- 
speaking North America meet on terms of complete 
equality, where both Spanish and English are the 
current modes of communication and instruction, 
where consistent effort is made to harmonize and 
interpret to one another these two great cultures 
so diverse in origin and so prone to mutual misun- 
derstandings. That contacts between these two 
cultures must multiply is inevitable. The Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico is strategically placed to promote 
these contacts and to render them increasingly 
fruitful. 


Education is ardently cherished on the 
island; people make tremendous sacrifices 
to support their educational program and 
to send their children to school. They 
have a sincere belief that their university 
can serve as a cultural link between the 
United States and the Latin-American 
countries of Central and South America 
and can help to bring about the mutual 
understanding so sadly needed if peace and 
good will are to reign in this hemisphere. 
The importance of the fact that the institu- 
tion is bilingual should not be under- 
estimated. 

Since the School of Tropical Medicine 
has already had so great an influence in the 
development of health programs in many 
countries in Latin America and since 


agricultural instruction in Colombia, Costa 
Rica, and Peru has been developed under 
the leadership of men trained in Puerto 
Rico, home economists in Puerto Rico have 
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come to believe that the home economics 
department at the University might exert a 
significant influence on the development of 
home and family life education in other 
Latin-American countries, where interest 
in this type of education is only beginning 
to appear, and might serve as a connecting 
link between the home economics workers 
in the States and those from the countries 
to the south who might be trained to become 
home economists. 

The possibilities of such a program as 
they envisage may be better understood 
when one knows more about the home 
economics department itself. 

The first course in domestic science was 
offered at the University in 1909, and the 
first bachelor’s degree in home economics 
was granted in 1924, when the faculty 
consisted of only three members. Today 
it occupies one of the new buildings on the 
Rio Piedras campus, the equipment of 
which is being rapidly improved to bring 
it above the average for similar institutions 
in the States. The home economics faculty 
comprises ten members in addition to Miss 
Marie Vestal, head of the department. 
Seven of them hold masters’ degrees; the 
four instructors who hold only the bach- 
elor’s degree are all working toward an 
advanced degree; and there will be one 
person on the faculty in 1941-42 with a 
doctor’s degree. 

Last year 57 young women received 
degrees, and in the fall of 1940, 339 were 
enrolled in home economics. There has 
been a 25 per cent increase in enrollment 
in this department during the past three 
years. 

Students majoring in home economics are 
offered instruction in foods and nutrition, 
clothing, home management, institution 
management, consumer education, home 
furnishing, family life, and child develop- 
ment. Beginning in the fall of 1941, the 
School of Tropical Medicine will offer 
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service courses in nutrition to home eco- 
nomics students and to students preparing 
for public health nursing. 

The ratio of faculty members to students 
in the home economics department is 
approximately 1 to 30, which is similar to 
the ratio in many of the best home eco- 
nomics departments in the States. 

Until 1929, teaching was the only 
curriculum open to girls who desired to 
prepare for professional work; but since 
then the dietetics curriculum has been 
offered, in which somewhat more than a 
tenth of the students are enrolled. The 
Coffee Room, operated in the home eco- 
nomics building under the direction of Miss 
Berta Cabanillas, affords excellent experi- 
ence for students in institution manage- 
ment, and they also have opportunities to 
become familiar with the food service in 
the girls’ dormitory. All seniors have the 
experience of living in the home manage- 
ment house, the “‘Casita,” built around a 
charming patio with its fountain and 
flowers. 

Student teaching is carried on under 
efficient supervision in three centers in 
Carolina, San Juan, and Caguas. The 
students have experience in teaching both 
secondary and adult classes. Since 1932 
an increasing proportion of the home 
economics classes in the secondary schools 
have been subsidized under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts granting 
federal aid to vocational education. 

In addition to carrying on classroom 
instruction in home economics, the depart- 
ment has been responsible for the stand- 
ardization of traditional Puerto Rican 
recipes, the determination of food values 
of tropical vegetables, and the discovery 
of the best methods of preparing and 
serving these foods, which can be grown 
in great abundance but which have hitherto 
formed far too small a part of the Puerto 
Rican diet. The department has also 
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improved the methods of needlework and 
the making of pillow lace which until re- 
cently offered employment to large numbers 
of Puerto Rican women. It has published 
bulletins in both Spanish and English which 
have been widely disseminated. 

Until recently there was no difficulty in 
placing home economics teachers in the 
rapidly expanding program of the public 
schools, but now the teaching profession 
seems to have about reached the saturation 
point. The marriage rate is high, but 
marriage does not ordinarily mean relin- 
quishing a teaching position. In fact, 
more than half of the home economics 
teachers in Puerto Rico are married. They 
take time off to have their children and then 
go back to work. This situation seems 
to be partly the result of economic pressure, 
partly the result of a high professional 
enthusiasm and an intense desire to spread 
the gospel of better home and family life, 
and partly the result of keen appreciation 
of being economically independent, which 
is a relatively new experience for Spanish- 
speaking women. 

The home economics faculty have been 
seeking new outlets for their graduates 
and seem to be having increasing success. 

Extension work is carried on in both 
agriculture and home economics. The 
Home Economics Extension Service has its 
headquarters in a wing of the home eco- 
nomics building at Rio Piedras. Miss 
Maria Teresa Orcasitas is in charge of the 
extension work, and her department re- 
ceives support from federal funds available 
under the Smith-Lever and the Bankhead- 
Jones Acts to promote this type of out-of- 
school education for homemaking. 

Visitors to Puerto Rico are impressed 
by many things—the gorgeous scenery and 
the colorful flowers and trees; the gracious 
friendliness of the people, rich and poor 
alike, despite the ghastly poverty which 
makes a level of living for the majority of 
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the people too low to be regarded with 
equanimity. They are also impressed by 
the close attention to the needs of the people 
given by the leaders in education, public 
health, and social work, and by the rank 
and file of the teachers. All home. econom- 
ics teaching majors graduate now with a 
minor in social work, and when they go 
into a school they become concerned for the 
betterment of the entire community; less 
of the teaching is done within the four walls 
of the classroom than one finds in many 
schools in the States. The teachers know 
the other agencies with whom the schools 
must work, and they co-operate closely 
with them. 

There was in the past too much emphasis 
on developing a program patterned after 
those in operation on the mainland; but in 
recent years there has been a decided shift 
toward a realistic attack on the tremendous 
problems of unemployment, malnutrition, 
deficiency and filth diseases, and inadequate 
housing. In the public schools home 
economics has so far been taught in build- 
ings which have pitifully little equipment, 
much of it being improvised; and books, 
magazines, and any type of illustrative 
material are extremely limited. Every 
effort is being made to improve these 
conditions. In spite of them, the teachers 
seem to be doing a good job and bringing 
about real changes in the lives of the people 
in the communities in which they work. 
In fact, this apparent handicap has one 
practical advantage—it shows students 
what can be done with very meager 


resources. 

An increasing number of Puerto Rican 
teachers are coming to the States for 
graduate work, many of them aided by 
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grants from a loan fund of the Puerto Rico 
Home Economics Association. Each 
summer the Association also offers brief 
refresher courses free of charge to the 
members. These courses are planned to 
help keep the teachers up to date, since no 
graduate work is offered in Puerto Rico and 
study on the mainland is prohibitively 
expensive for many of the teachers because 
of their low salaries. 

In 1939-40 the University of Puerto Rico 
offered a home economics fellowship to a 
young woman from some other Spanish- 
speaking country and asked the interna- 
tional committee of the American Home 
Economics Association to select a candidate 
from among the applicants for the Asso- 
ciation’s foreign fellowships. The choice 
fell to a Costa Rican teacher, and it is 
hoped that she will be followed by many 
other home economics students from Latin- 
American countries. 

Whether she comes on a fellowship or 
otherwise, an undergraduate from a 
Spanish-speaking country will find the 
home economics courses at the University 
of Puerto Rico peculiarly adapted to her 
needs. The home economics faculty mem- 
bers have had graduate work in the States 
and are competent teachers; the fact that 
both Spanish and English are spoken would 
be distinctly helpful; and the content of 
instruction would be more closely related 
to the conditions in Latin America than 
would instruction in most colleges in the 
States. When she returns home, she 
should be well fitted to help develop a type 
of home and family life education adapted 
to the peculiar needs of her own country, 
as the Puerto Rican home economists are 
doing so successfully on the island. 
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FORTY YEARS OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 
EDNA VAN HORN 


ZyN 1899, ‘“‘those most interested in 
home science, or household eco- 
nomics,” convinced that ‘‘the 
time was ripe for some initial 
action,” met together in the first of the 
Lake Placid Conferences. ‘Those inter- 
ested” were both men and women. They 
believed enough in what they talked about 
to keep records. 

There is a modern ring to the problems 
and needs reported in the Conferences, but 
the proposals for action were then a new 
kind of education. This education had to 
be named and classified. The choice of 
“home economics” shows the direction of 
the thinking. There was no stumbling upon 
a name. There was much thinking and 
discussion about what the home should 
do for the individual and society; about 
what values made the good life for the 
family; about what the individual and 
family owed society; about the means, large 
and small, that would help families to set 
up values, to strive to achieve them, and, 
most important of all, to do the best they 
could with what they had as they worked 
toward better things. 

Having been named, home economics had 
to be classified as a field of knowledge. 
The founding group fortunately included 
Mr. Melvil Dewey of ‘Dewey decimal” 
fame among librarians. At the first Con- 
ference, Mr. Dewey explained the decimal 
system of classification which was used at 
the New York State Library. He suggested 
that home economics be classified as a 
section under economics of consumption, 
which had the number 339. For, reasoned 
Mr. Dewey, “‘pauperism, which is already 
classed under that head, is the result of a 





lack of attention to home economics.” 
At the second Conference, in 1900, Mrs. 
Dewey, as chairman of the committee on 
classification and bibliography, submitted a 
revised classification of home economics 
and the several branches of subject matter 
under it. In the decimal classification used 
in the Dewey system, these relationships 
were established : 300 sociology ; 330 political 
economy; 339 economics of consumption; 
339.1 home economics; 339.11 income and 
expenditure; 339.12: food; 339.13 shelter, 
house; 339.14 clothing; 339.15 administra- 
tion. Other classifications under the 339 
economics of consumption are 339.2 munic- 
ipal economics for the public benefit, and 
339.9 pauperism. 

If the inclusion of education for consump- 
tion as a part of home economics has ever 
been questioned, at least the founders made 
clear, by name and by classification, the 
scope of home economics as they saw it. 

It was important to the development of 
consumer education that the Lake Placid 
group met for action. The conditions that 
aroused the group and brought them to- 
gether for nine summers were the social 
and industrial changes that at the turn of 
the century were affecting values and living 
standards in the American home. This 
group was convinced that better homes 
began with better managing. They felt 
that education was deficient in that it 
failed to promote the use in the home of 
methods and devices supplied by science 
and industry; that consumers made poor 
choices among the goods they bought and 
were generally not skilled in the use of 
money. Even homes where incomes ranged 
from $1,500 to $2,500, top middle class in 
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1899, failed to provide many essentials 
of comfort. 

Surprising perhaps to many of our genera- 
tion is the revelation that home economics 
in the nineties talked of consumers and of 
the economics of consumption. Those 
were the days of no automobiles, no movies, 
no radios, no vitamin claims, no synthetic 
textiles, few processed foods, few tele- 
phones, little advertising. Merchants were 
neighbors; cooking, sewing, and laundry 
were largely home industries. 

Problems appear different, it is true. 
Instead of breasting today’s advertising 
deluge, the homemaker often drudged along 
without benefit even of hearing about labor- 
and time-saving machines and methods 
that were ready if markets could be reached. 
A tendency to see virtue in the housekeep- 
ing of homemaking was deep-rooted. It 
was somehow a bit wicked to make things 
easy in housework. 

Looking around in that world, pioneer 
home economists saw the problem in con- 
sumer education that persists today. Life 
for even the poorest was a succession of 
choices among innumerable things. Such 
consumers needed, first of all, to distinguish 
the essentials from nonessentials in par- 
ticular situations. Having decided on es- 
sentials, they must have information about 
goods and services and how to use them to 


meet needs. The problem was not a dis- 
covery of the home economists. It’s as 
old as the Proverbs and Xenophon. It was 


just that the time was ripe for what Pro- 
fessor W. O. Atwater termed “crystalliza- 
tion” of many developments in science, 
education, social and industrial devel- 
opment. 

In the proceedings of the Conference and 
of the early annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, which 
succeeded the Conference in 1909, there are 
statements and conclusions, even whole 
papers, that are as good today as the day 
when they were written. In 1908 at the 
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tenth and last Lake Placid Conference, 
Mrs. Richards listed an impressive number 
of topics from programs of the early days of 
the Conference which “lead toward higher 
education in better living.”’ Some of the 
“educational possibilities of this work,” 
which were demonstrated in spite of the 
fact that the “‘interest of the educator, the 
schoolman and the woman teacher was no 
less difficult to arouse than that of the 
housewife,”’ appear as topics of discussion 
in modern consumer education. Included 
are: “simplified methods of housekeeping, 
standards of living in the conduct of the 
home and in relation to sanitary science, 
household industrial problems, laborsaving 
applicances, cost of living, standards of 
wages, and [the] ever irritating question of 
tips and fees... ; the food problem... 
from fads and fancies to protein metabolism 
and mineral matter required by the human 
body.” 

The year 1909 and the emergence of the 
American Home Economics Association 
from the Lake Placid Conference mark a 
turning point in home economics as con- 
sumer education. This turning point is 
indicated by two papers in the proceedings. 
One, the report of the committee on hygiene 
and sanitation, told of the organization of 
the American Health League, a project 
which Mrs. Richards had been actively 
promoting among many organizations. 
The other paper, by Nellie Crooks, research 
student at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was on “The Study of Textiles” 
and initiated a program that was to be 
carried through the next thirty years as a 
major part of the consumer education work 
of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. 

These papers are significant for what they 
tell of the approach to consumer education. 
The consumer commodity around which 
this education centered in the first paper 
was health. When Mrs. Richards first 
gave her impetus to the movement, health 
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was essentially an individual responsibility. 
She planned lessons to teach homemakers 
sanitation with respect to water supply, 
food storage, waste disposal, and disease 
isolation. At the same time, she worked 
for group responsibility that went beyond 
the home. Her consumer education was 
practical and immediate and talked about 
kinds of equipment, methods of installing 
and operating, and how to test the water 
supply. At the same time, she kept the 
larger issues in view. She saw in the work 
of the small group interested in home eco- 
nomics a leaven that should stimulate the 
interest of other groups and even of indi- 
viduals. Many workers and many forces 
operated to form the Committee of 100 on 
National Health, which in 1908 succeeded 
in organizing the ““American Health League 
with a present membership of about 15,000, 
part of whom came in with the Public 
Health Defense League which has been 
absorbed.”’ Organization has progressed 
until with municipal, county, state, and 
national attention to public health protec- 
tion, education, and research, consumer 
education for health in the home is very 
different from the sanitary chemistry in 
Mrs. Richards’s early program. 

The consumer plight that turned Miss 
Crooks and the Association toward a pro- 
gram for standards and informative labeling 
for consumer goods was inherent in the 
mass production that took industry out of 
the home. Competition, principally on a 
price basis, increased adulteration in 
quality. Moreover, rapid scientific and in- 
dustrial development put new goods and 
substitutes on the market faster than con- 
sumers could learn to appraise them. In 
the field of food and drugs, consumer in- 
sistence on the importance of their nutritive 
and health aspects was culminating in the 
passage of the Pure Food and Drug Laws 
in the states and the nation. Home econ- 
omists trying to teach consumers how to 
balance family resources when, more and 


more, goods had to be bought in the market, 
were quick to agree when Miss Crooks 
pointed to the need for standards and in- 
formative labels for household textiles. It 
was voted to appoint a committee “‘to con- 
sider initial steps by the conference towards 
labeling or standardizing textiles similar to 
the pure food laws.” 

The committee was small. In the early 
years the work of the committee was limited 
to an exchange among textile teachers of 
ways to test and recognize fabrics that were 
on the market, ways to improve consumer 
taste and appreciation of good values in 
textiles, ways to get merchants to offer the 
kind of textiles of known qualities that 
educated consumers wanted. 

The committee members were practical. 
Each of them had a day-by-day job of 
giving consumers some immediate help in 
getting satisfaction from textiles that had 
to be bought in far from satisfactory mar- 
kets and paid for out of budgets with many 
competing demands. Undoubtedly, the 
textile teacher was giving much of her time 
and energy to this immediate job. But no 
textile teacher could be alert in seeing and 
trying to meet the needs of her students 
without sensing the larger issues that were 
at the root of the consumers’ problems. 

When co-workers met as the textile com- 
mittee, they checked individual experiences 
and agreed that consumer education in 
textiles had to do three things: help the 
consumer do the best she could with things 
as they were; create in the consumer a 
desire to have better buying conditions; 
and get the co-operation of those who could 
improve consumer markets. 

It would be interesting to trace this three- 
way kind of consumer education in all 
phases of home economics as it has been 
recorded in committee reports, papers, and 
proceedings of annual meetings. If only 
one phase is to be considered, the Associa- 
tion’s activities towards serving and pro- 
moting standards and informative labeling 
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for household textiles gives a rounded 
picture of what is involved and of what may 
be done for consumer education in a home 
economics program. 

During the first decade, the textile com- 
mittee studied, experimented, and conferred 
among themselves and with manufacturers, 
merchants, and textile chemists. World 
War I brought soaring prices and increas- 
ingly uncertain quality, and in 1919 the 
textile section of the Association launched 
a program for educating consumers in the 
wise selection of textile fabrics and for 
promoting labels based on quality specifica- 
tions. Out of co-operative efforts with 
manufacturers, retailers, and_ testing 
agencies came the famous silk petticoat 
test in which members of the Association 
helped to determine the durability of 
taffeta silk of different qualities by actually 
wearing petticoats of silks of known quali- 
ties. The records of that experiment were 
never widely publicized, as was originally 
planned. One reason was that 1,800 yards 
of silk bought at war prices reached the 
petticoat stage after a postwar break in the 
market and the small margin of profit out 
of which publication was to have been 
financed was turned into a loss. 

These postwar years of expanding mass 
production of consumer goods were years 
of active participation by members of the 
committee in the co-operative work of 
initiating tests and specifications for con- 
sumer goods. Opportunities for promoting 
the Association’s program were far greater 
than even the most enthusiastic volunteer 
committee could handie. In 1926 the 
Association engaged Miss Alice Edwards 
as executive secretary. Although her 


duties were numerous, a specific assignment 
for her was to assume some of the work of 
the committee co-operating with the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and later with 
the Commercial Standards Service of the 
National Bureau of Standards. 
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The second decade of the textile com- 
mittee’s activities was marked by experience 
in co-operative efforts, in determination of 
methods and criteria for consumer goods 
tests, specifications, and labeling, and in 
interest among technicians in the consumer 
goods field. The committee’s achievement 
is partially signified by the invitation to the 
Association from the engineering and test- 
ing agencies that formed the American 
Standards Association Council and the 
decision of the A.H.E.A. in 1929 to become 
a member body of the A.S.A. Council. 
The annual dues, representing a substantial 
sum in the Association’s budget, have been 
voted year after year. The Association 
has felt rewarded for the money and effort 
put into standardization activities by a 
slow but increasing consideration of A.S.A. 
standards for consumer goods. 

Members who had served on the old 
textile committee continued to serve on 
what was its successor, the new standardiza- 
tion committee, and on special committees 
of the A.S.A. These representatives 
worked co-operatively with other consumer 
organizations, with retailers and manu- 
facturers. In 1935 the A.S.A. voted to 
bring into the procedure of its council some 
of these co-operating consumer and business 
organizations. The Advisory Committee 
on Ultimate Consumer Goods was formed 
with representatives from such organiza- 
tions as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, as well as representatives from 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

With all these efforts toward standards 
for consumer goods, the Association’s repre- 
sentatives and committees saw the need for 
helping consumers with immediate prob- 
lems. Standards by the _ co-operative, 
voluntary methods are slow to emerge. In 
the meantime, before all the interests can 
be reconciled to a state of agreement, many 
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useful specifications with some uniform 
terminology can be agreed upon. These 
are the basis for really informative labeling, 
the kind that helps consumers to compare 
qualities of goods at the point of sale so 
that intelligent choices can be made in 
relation to needs and cash in hand. Repre- 
sentative retailers and consumers, meeting 
as members of the Advisory Committee on 
Ultimate Consumer Goods of the A.S.A., 
saw an educational job to do that was 
beyond the work of their committee. In 
1937 the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil was organized. In the three years of its 
activity it has carried out a program by 
committees on informative labeling, promo- 
tion of standards, store education, customer 
education, advertising, and local group 
co-operation. 

The opening of the fourth decade finds 
home economists working in far-reaching 
and well-organized activities. The three- 
way consumer education program launched 
by the textile committee is still being carried 
on by what became the consumer interests 
committee this year. It aims to help con- 


sumers with information about goods and 
markets as they are, about what real con- 
sumer choice involves in terms of informa- 
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tive buying and selling, about consumer 
responsibility as well as consumer needs. 
The story of the textile committee is 
only a single chapter of consumer education 
through home economics. For instance, 
clothing education today is concerned with 
economics as well as with construction. 
Housing requirements crop up in family 
economics as well as in home management 
and housekeeping. It is obviously impos- 
sible to talk about meal planning, food 
preparation, or nutrition requirements with- 
out considering the problems of recognizing 
qualities among competing goods and of 
selecting values among competing wants. 
In the effort to meet consumer needs, home 
economists have had many campaigns, some 
of them of long standing, such as that for 
quality specifications for grade labeling of 
canned foods, homes with livable interiors 
rather than useless ornamentation, clothing 
with enduring satisfaction rather than style 
for the moment, planned use of income 
rather than feast-or-famine family financ- 
ing. In such programs may be traced the 
operation of the principles for action laid 
down at the first Lake Placid Conference 
which for forty years have guided home 
economists in consumer education. 


























INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO CUSTOMERS IN 
RETAIL STORES! 


B. ELEANOR JOHNSON 


<)4INFORMATIVE selling in retail 
Se stores is a subject of great 
concern to home economics 
because without it the house- 
hold purchaser is badly handicapped in 
attempts to buy intelligently. Since 1937 
the American Home Economics Association 
has been working for this through its 
membership in the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council; but for many years 
previous to the formation of the Council 
one of the Association’s committees, that 
on standardization of consumers’ goods,! 
had been doing what it could to promote 
the use of informative merchandising. In 
1939 the national committee urged corre- 
sponding committees in state home eco- 
nomics associations to get their members 
to find out what specific information was 
available about certain commodities in their 
local stores, and the report of this study 
was published in the JouRNAL or HoME 
Economics for December 1939. The re- 
sults seemed sufficiently valuable to con- 
tinue the plan for another year, with 
another list of commodities. 

The four commodities chos2n for this 
second study were: slips and petticoats, 
sheets, terry towels, and kitchen knives. 
All four were among those on which the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council had 
questioned consumers, retailers, and manu- 
facturers to learn what information was 
desirable on labels. The items on the 





1 Based on a committee report presented to the 
American Home Economics Association during its 
annual meeting in June 1940. In November 1940 
the name of the committee was changed to “con- 
sumer interests committee.” 


check lists used in the present study were 
practically identical with those which had 
been suggested by the Council and ap- 
proved by a majority of the consumers and 
retailers consulted by the latter. As in the 
1939 study, the national committee sent 
the check lists to the chairmen of state 
standardization committees, who in turn 
distributed them among interested 
members. 

Returns received from 14 states (Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Neb- 
raska, Ohio, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming) showed that about 300 
persons participated in the survey and had 
visited both large and small chain and 
privately owned stores. Montana sent in 
returns covering 27 stores in 12 counties. 
The Arkansas committee sent blanks to 170 
towns throughout the state and had returns 
from 73, which included a fair sampling 
from towns varying from small rural 
communities with one general store to the 
largest city, Little Rock. Nebraska re- 
ported a 50 per cent return on forms sent 
out to teachers, students, and homemakers 
in different parts of the state. 

Slips and petticoats. A survey made 
earlier by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council had indicated that the following 
items were considered desirable for labels: 


Name of fabric; fiber content; percentage of weight- 
ing or sizing; size; cut of garment; type of seam; 
shrinkage, both warpwise and fillingwise; color 
permanence to washing and perspiration; and 
special laundering instructions. 


Additional items which had been voted 
desirable by a majority of consumers were: 
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Yarns per inch; weight in ounces per square yard; 
weighting and sizing; thread used; workmanship; 
breaking strength; resistance to yarn slippage at 
seams; and name and address of the sponsor. 


The returns from the state surveys indi- 
cate that the name of the fabric from which 
the slip or petticoat is made was available 
on the label in 71 per cent of the cases and 
from the clerk in 28 per cent. In only 6 
cases was it reported not available. 

Fiber content was reported available in 
only 27 per cent of the cases. Only when 
the fabric was 100 per cent rayon or pure 
silk was the information on percentage by 
weight given on the label. Of 9 labels 
included with returns from Ohio, 2 indi- 
cated that the slip was made from rayon 
and silk, but the percentages were not 
indicated. 

Percentage of weighting and sizing was 
available in 22 per cent of the cases. When 
information was available from the clerk 
it was apparently in terms of “no weight- 
ing” and referred to pure-dye silk. 

Information on shrinkage was available 
for 28 per cent of the garments. When 
it was available from the clerk it was usually 
in terms of “‘very little,” though one record 
reported not more than 1 per cent and 
another not more than 2 per cent. The 
statement “It will not shrink” was also 
reported. 

Information regarding size and special 
laundering instructions were generally avail- 
able on the label. Size, however, was for 
bust only. Information regarding length 
was available from the clerk. Surprising 
as it may seem, no information on size was 
available in 7 per cent of the cases. Wash- 
ing instructions were found on 8 of the 9 
labels sent in and were reported available 
in 86 per cent of the cases. In 69 per cent 


they were given on the label. 

Information on cut of garment was 
available from the clerk in 65 per cent of 
the cases reported, and from the label or 
counter card in 25 per cent. 
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Type of seam was indicated on the label 
in only 11 per cent of the cases reported, 
but was available from the clerk in 53 per 
cent. Information concerning color perma- 
nence to washing was more frequently 
found on the label than color permanence 
to perspiration. The former was reported 
in 23 per cent of the cases and the latter in 
12 per cent. 

Of the additional items that consumers 
replying to the N.C.-R.C. questions had 
voted desirable on labels, information on 
(1) yarns per inch, (2) weight in ounces per 
square yard, (3) breaking strength, and 
(4) resistance to yarn slippage at seams in 
pounds was reported 100 per cent not 
available either from the clerk, label, or 
counter card in 10 of the 14 states re- 
porting. 

Information on thread used was available 
from the label or counter card in 20 per cent 
of the cases reported and from the clerk in 
51 per cent. Information on number of 
stitches per inch was available from the 
label or counter card in only 7 per cent of 
the cases and from the clerk in 16 per cent. 

Whether the slip was shadowproof was 
indicated on the labe: in 23 per cent of the 
cases and by the clerk in 51 per cent. 

The name of the manufacturer was given 
on the label in 42 per cent of the cases, and 
both name and address were available from 
the clerk or buyer in 17 per cent. 

These figures seem to indicate that the 
consumer will seldom find on labels or 
counter cards any information except the 
name of the fabric, the name of the fibers, 
the size (bust), and laundering instructions. 
In addition, she will probably be able to 
obtain from the clerk information regarding 
the cut of the garment, type of seam, thread 
used, and whether the slip is shadow proof. 

The Montana report indicated that the 
label on the more expensive slips gave 
considerable information, while that on the 
less expensive ones gave no information. 

Cotton sheets. Results of the survey of 
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the National Consumer-Retailer Council 
indicate that 51 per cent or more of con- 
sumers and 51 per cent or more of retailers 
voted the following items desirable for 
labels on sheets: 


Type of sheet; finished length and width; for bed 
of what size; whether torn or cut; hem width; yarns 
per inch; sizing; special finishes; type of selvage or 
other special construction; and shrinkage. 


Information on the first four items was 
given on the label in more than 50 per cent 
of the 275 cases reported: for type of sheet, 
in 64 per cent; for torn length and width 
rather than for finished length and width, 
in 78 per cent; for bed of what size, in 65 
per cent; and whether torn or cut, in 60 
per cent. 

Hem width was not included in the list 
of items sent out by the committee for 
checking because this can be determined 
with relative ease. 

Information on the last five items was 
reported available in less than 50 per cent 
of the cases: for yarns per inch, in 40 per 
cent; for sizing, in 39 per cent; for special 
finishes, in 42 per cent; for type of selvage 
or other special construction, in 40 per cent; 
and for shrinkage, in 34 per cent. The 
label or counter card furnished information 
on shrinkage in only 16 per cent of the 
cases; on sizing, in only 17 per cent; and 
on yarns per inch, special finishes, and type 
of selvage or other special construction, in 
20 per cent. 

In addition to the above items, 51 per 
cent or more of consumers voted as desir- 
able for labels information on the following 
items: finished weight in ounces per square 
yard, permanence of special finishes, break- 
ing strength, and name and address of 
sponsor. Information on finished weight 


and also on breaking strength was available 
in only 27 per cent of the cases reported; 
that on permanence of special finishes, in 
42 per cent; and the name of the sponsor 
was given on the label in 61 per cent. 
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One of the Ohio co-operators stated that 
information on breaking strength was not 
generally available from the clerk but that 
when she wrote for specifications for sheets, 
information on this point was included. 
Another stated that she was told by the 
retailer that the manufacturer of a certain 
nationally-known brand of sheets would not 
give out information on tensile strength, 
weight, and sizing. 

Wisconsin’s report includes this com- 
ment: 


The clerk does not have the above information 
because the public does not demand it. Women 
buy sheets by the brand name or weight, or cost 
determines their selection. (This information was 
given to me by the clerk.) I was also told that the 
buyer of the department was the only one that 
could give me information about the breaking 
strength, weighting, permanency of finishes. 


Florida’s report summarized results ob- 
tained as follows: 


Certain chain stores that buy from the manufac- 
turers who supply informative labels take off the 
latter and replace them with labels of their own. 
Therefore, it is difficult to obtain any information 
about the product, and clerks are reluctant to give 
out information. 

Several local stores buy from two nationally known 
manufacturers, both of whom have accurately 
labeled goods. Clerks freely supplied all the 
missing information. 


Terry towels. Results of the survey 
carried on by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council state that items voted as 
desirable for labels on terry towels by 51 
per cent or more of consumers and 51 per 
cent or more of retailers were: 


Fiber content; size; shrinkage; water absorption 
after washing; and color permanence. 


Additional items which 51 per cent or 
more of consumers voted as desirable were: 


Yarns per inch for ground warp, pile warp, and 
filling; weight; loops per square inch; selvage; ply 
of ground warp, pile warp, and filling yarns; 
breaking strength; and name and address of sponsor. 
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Returns from the committee’s check lists 
indicate that rarely is information on any 
of the above items available except for size 
of towel, name of manufacturer, and color 
permanence. 

In 63 per cent of the 293 cases reported, 
size was available from the clerk and in 27 
per cent from the label or counter card. 
The name of the manufacturer was avail- 
able from the label or counter card in 40 
per cent of the cases, and information on 
color permanence was available from the 
label in 38 per cent and from the clerk in 
48 per cent. 

Information on shrinkage was available 
in 34 per cent of the cases reported and on 
water absorption in 27 per cent. Informa- 
tion available from the clerk on these two 
items was far from accurate; for shrinkage 
it was a general statement such as “‘little” 
and for water absorption “‘good,” “better,” 
or “very absorbent.” Information on per- 
centage of shrinkage and water absorption 
in ounces per square yard appears to have 
been practically never available. Only 
two reports actually indicated the per- 
centage of shrinkage. 

The following comments were made on 
check lists: 


Buyer not in; clerk had no information. 


Size in inches found on label or counter card for 
sale towels but not for regular stock. 


The clerk couldn’t give any information about 
Turkish towels. She asked the floor walker who 
told her to look in her information book. I was 
told to come back within half an hour for the 
information. When I came back the clerk said 
she couldn’t find any information. 


Person interviewed happened to be the buyer who, 
when asked about water absorption after washing, 
merely remarked that it ‘would be a better towel 
after washing.” 


The clerk, although she couldn’t answer most of 
the questions, was very much interested and copied 
them to show to the buyer and perhaps to be used 
in their training school. 


Clerk knew towel would shrink in length but not 
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width. She did not know the exact amount of 
shrinkage. 


Clerk knew towel would be more absorbent after 
washing. She did not know the amount of water 
which would be absorbed. 


Tried to get the information from the regular clerks 
and was invariably referred to the head buyer; and 
I was amazed at the lack of information they have 
concerning their own products. They could look 
it up in the catalog. 


It certainly was enlightening and interesting. 


Kitchen knives. Items voted as desirable 
for labels on kitchen knives by the majority 
of consumers and retailers who participated 
in the survey made by the N.C.-R.C. were 
as follows: 


Kind of metal; material of handle; length of blade; 
method of fastening handle to blade; characteristics 
of handle; recommended use. 


The 257 returns from the present survey 
showed that the kind of metal from which 
the knife was made was indicated on the 
label or counter card in 58 per cent of the 
cases, and when not included there, was 
available from the clerk in 26 per cent. 
Material from which the handle was made 
was indicated on the label or counter card 
in only 23 per cent of the cases, but informa- 
tion on this was available from the clerk in 
51 per cent. 

The item “length of blade” was not 
included in the check list sent out by the 
American Home Economics Association 
committee because information on that 
point can easily be secured by measuring. 

Information as to the method of fastening 
the handle to the blade was available from 
the clerk in 40 per cent of the cases re- 
ported, but from the label or counter card 
in only 13 per cent. 

The items listed on the questionnaire 
under characteristics of the handle were: 
(1) Will it stain the hands of the user; (2) 
is it absorbent; (3) is it inflammable? 
Information regarding these characteristics 
was available from the clerk in 55 per cent 
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of the cases and was reported not available 
in slightly more than a third. Clerks were 
largely responsible for available information 
regarding recommended use. They fur- 
nished this information in 46 per cent of the 
cases, while in only 15 per cent was it 
available from the label or counter card. 

Other items included in the present 
survey were: 


Chromium or other alloy in the metal; carbon 
content and hardness; method of manufacture; 
maximum thickness of blade—at handle, near 
point, back of blade, $ inch from cutting edge; 
shape; and name and address of the sponsor. 


It seems that the last item might be 
expected to be found rather frequently on 
the counter card or label, since it was found 
there in 50 per cent of the cases reported. 

Information on the hardness of the steel 
was available in only 16 per cent of the 
cases. That on method of manufacture was 
available in 60 per cent but was available 
from the clerk and also from the label or 
counter card in 30 per cent. 

Information on the thickness of the blade 
was available in 38 per cent of the cases. 
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Apparently the only information that 
the consumer buyer can expect to find 
even fairly frequently on the label is that 
regarding the kind of metal and the name 
and address of the manufacturer. 

One reporter said that the information 
she secured was not available unless one 
asked for it. Another said it was secured 
by the clerk from manufacturers’ literature, 
and still another that a clerk had said that a 
cutlery catalog might provide the desired 
information. 

While the results of this survey are far 
from conclusive and perhaps even inaccu- 
rate because of differences in interpretation, 
the fact that students, teachers, home- 
makers, clerks, buyers, and floorwalkers 
all had a part in checking the lists has made 
the survey worth while. It is hoped that 
it has increased the awareness of both 
consuming and retailing groups of the great 
discrepancy between the buying informa- 
tion that might be available and that which 
actually is available, and that it has 
stimulated more groups to increase their 
efforts to secure additional buying in- 
formation, 






































TENTATIVE REVISION OF THE SYLLABUS OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


The committee appointed by the American Home Economics Association to bring up to 
date the syllabus of home economics prepared in 1913 presents herewith the outline for the 
fifth and last of the subject matter divisions. As was explained in connection with the out- 
lines of the first divisions, each outline has been prepared independently by a subcommittee. 

It should be remembered that the present form is tentative merely and is put out in the 
hope that it will be tested by use and that resulting criticisms and suggestions will be re- 
ported to the committee. For a similar reason the details of typographical arrangement in 
the different divisions are not entirely uniform. 

It must be remembered also that the syllabus is intended to be a subject matter outline, not 
a teaching outline. Its use at various educational levels or in other ways will depend on the 
completeness of the outline itself and the initiative and judgment of those who use it. It is 
hoped that it will prove useful to elementary, secondary, and college teachers, to those respon- 
sible for adult classes, and to others concerned with home economics subject matter. 

The subcommittee to which the preparation of the present outline was entrusted consists of 
Edna Callahan, Grace Denny, and Mary Whitlock. Many others in the textiles and cloth- 
ing field have also contributed, notably Rosalie Rathbone and Charlotte Verrell Jacobson. 

Criticisms and suggestions may be sent to the chairman of the main committee on revision 
of the syllabus, Miss Wylle B. McNeal, chief of the Division of Home Economics, Univer- 





sity of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


V. TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


As was the case with all divisions of the 
home economics syllabus, the textiles and 
clothing specialists who have drawn up the 
present one realize that there are points at 
which their material touches or overlaps 
that of other divisions. This is particularly 
true of the sections of family economics that 
deal with selection and purchase for house- 
hold use. The principle adopted here has 
been to include items which specifically 
concerned textiles and clothing and to omit 
the more general considerations as belong- 


1 Other divisions of the syllabus have appeared 
in the JouRNAL oF Home Economics as follows: 
I. The Family and Its Relationships, Vol. 27 
(1935), pp. 11-16; II. Family Economics, Vol. 28 
(1936), pp. 157-163; III. The House, Vol. 27 (1935), 
pp. 152-158; IV. Food and Nutrition, Vol. 32 
(1940), pp. 676-680. 
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ing to family economics. Such topics as 
the literature of textiles and clothing and 
subjects still needing research have been 
omitted because, despite their interest to 
textiles and clothing workers, they do not 
belong in the outline of a field of knowledge 
as such. 


A. TEXTILE FABRICS 


1. Fiber content 
a. Protein, natural (e.g., wool, silk) and 
manufactured (e.g., lanital) 
b. Cellulose, natural (e.g., cotton, linen) and 
manufactured (e.g., rayon) 
c. Synthetic (e.g., nylon, vinyon) 
d. Mineral (e.g., asbestos, metallic) 
e. Miscellaneous (e.g., glass) 
2. Construction 
a. Yarn numbers 
b. Yarn counts 
c. Type of weaving or knitting 
3. Finish 
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4. Properties 


a. Physical 
(1) Abrasion resistance 
(2) Breaking strength 
(3) Bursting strength 
(4) Crease resistance 
(5) Fire retardation 
(6) Moth resistance 
(7) Shrinkage 
(8) Stretchage 
(9) Thermal transmission 
(10) Water absorption 
(11) Water repellency 
(12) Weight 
b. Chemical 
(1) Reaction to light and to washing, dry 
cleaning, perspiration, and other 
solvents 
. Manufacturing processes (power and hand) 
a. Fiber preparation 
b. Yarn construction (i.e., spinning) 
c. Fabric construction (i.e., weaving, knit- 
ting, felting, netting, and braiding) 
d. Dyeing and printing 
(1) Design 
(a) Naturalistic 
(b) Conventional 
(2) Natural and synthetic dyestuffs, 
their composition and application 
e. Finishing 


6. Classification and nomenclature of fabrics 
7. Historical aspects of fabrics 


a. Evolution of spinning and weaving 

b. Significance of fabric construction in 
primitive culture 

c. Fabrics of historical interest, such as 
tapestries, damasks, brocades, velvets, 
rugs, laces, and embroideries 


B. GARMENTS AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES MADE 


OF TEXTILE FABRICS 


1. Clothing 


a. Psychological and social aspects 

(1) Motivation in clothing selection 
(a) Self-differentiation 
(b) Imitation 
(c) Desire for approval 
(d) Fear 

(2) Satisfactions to be derived from 
clothing 
(a) Mental comfort 


(b) Approval of others 
(c) Aesthetic enjoyment 
(d) Economic well-being 
(3) Importance of clothing 
(a) Social 
(b) Professional 
(c) Economic 
(d) Aesthetic 
(4) Relation to personal philosophy 
b. Aesthetic aspects 
(1) Art in clothing 
(a) Basic elements 
(1) Line 
(a) Character 
(6) Movement or direction 
(c) Optical illusion 
(d) Space division 
(2) Mass 
(a) Silhouette 
(b) Size 
(3) Color 
(a) Qualities: hue, value, in- 
tensity 
(6) Combinations 
(b) Fundamental principles 
(1) Balance 
(2) Emphasis 
(3) Harmony 
(4) Proportion 
(5) Rhythm 
(2) Characteristics of an individual which 
influence choice of clothing design 
and color 
(a) Age 
(b) Background 
(c) Body build and proportion 
(1) Types of figures 
(a) Regular 
(b) Irregular (e.g., large hips, 
narrow shoulders) 
(d) Coloring 
(e) Grooming (e.g., hair styling) 
(f) Personality 
(g) Posture and carriage 
(h) Sex 
(i) Texture of hair and skin 
(3) Characteristics of a well-designed 
garment 
(a) Artistic 
(b) Becoming 
(c) Distinctive 
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(d) Expressive of personality 
(e) Fashionable for a_ reasonable 
length of time 
(f) Suitable to wearer and to purpose 
(4) Materials in relation to 
(a) Individual 
(b) Occasion 
(c) Type of costume 
. Commercial dress designing 
(1) Style and design centers 
(2) Fashion illustrating 
(3) Ensemble designing 
(4) Custom and wholesale designing 
(5) Design processes, such as blocking, 
draping, or sketching 
(6) Methods of marketing designs 
. Health aspects of clothing 
(1) Requirements in relation to 
(a) Age 
(b) Occupation 
(c) Physical condition 
(2) Effect of clothing design and fabric 
composition and construction on 
(a) Comfort and general health 
(1) Absorption of perspiration 
(2) Body cleanliness, tempera- 
ture, and ventilation 
. Historical aspects of clothing 
(1) Characteristics of different periods in 
different countries 
(2) Special national, local, and occupa- 
tional costumes 
(3) Influence on current fashion 
. Clothing construction 
(1) Sewing equipment 
(a) Selection 
(b) Use 
(c) Care 
(d) Upkeep 
(2) Patterns 
(a) Making (e.g., foundation pat- 
terns) 
(b) Selecting (commercial patterns) 
for suitability 
(1) To wearer 
(2) To ability of worker 
(c) Checking and altering 
(3) Working procedures 
(a) Estimating amount of fabric 
required 
(b) Preparing fabric for cutting 


(c) Placing pattern and cutting fabric 
(d) Construction techniques 
(1) Marking 
(2) Pinning 
(3) Basting 
(4) Fitting 
(5) Sewing and pressing 
(6) Finishing (e.g., seams, fasten- 
ers, final pressing) 
(4) Remodeling garments on hand 
(5) Alteration of ready-made clothing 


. Household textiles (e.g., bath towels, dish 


towels, bedspreads, blankets, curtains, dra- 
peries, floor coverings, mattresses and mat- 
tress pads, sheets, slip covers, table cloths, 
napkins, table pads, and upholstery) 

a. Psychological and social aspects 


b. 
© 
. Care of clothing and household textiles 
a. 


Aesthetic aspects 
Home construction 


Purpose (e.g., protective, remedial) 


b. Frequency (daily, occasional, seasonal) 
c 
d. Cleaning methods 


Type in relation to fiber and fabric 


(1) Removing stains 
(2) Dry cleaning 
(a) Equipment 
(b) Methods 
(3) Laundering 
(a) Equipment 
(b) Methods 


. Repair (e.g., darning, patching, replacing 


fasteners) 


. Storage 


(1) Preparation of articles 

(2) Conditions (e.g., humidity, 
perature) 

(3) Spaces and arrangements 


tem- 


. Economic aspects of clothing and household 


textiles 


a. 


Production 

(1) Development of 
garment industries 

(2) Labor conditions 

(3) Legislation 

(4) Methods and practices 


the textile and 


. Distribution 


(1) Organization and function of whole- 
saling and retailing groups 
(2) Market conditions 
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(3) Practices and services which affect 


the consumer 

(a) Advertising 

(b) Alterations 

(c) Extent of services rendered by 
the seller 

(d) Labeling and other informative 
selling devices 

(e) Methods of payment (cash and 
installment) 

(f) Regulatory legislation 

(g) Returned goods 

(h) Special sales 

(i) Standardization 

(j) Testing of merchandise 


c. Consumption 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


National, family, and _ individual 

income in relation to consumption of 

clothing and household textiles 

Planned consumption for individuals 

and families 

(a) Budgets 

(b) Knowledge of needs 

(c) Making inventories 

(d) Planned wardrobes 

(e) Checking expenditures 

(f) Ready-made vs. homemade 
articles 

(g) Financing family expenditures 

Selection of clothing and household 

textiles 

(a) Needs and desires to be met 

(b) Available markets and _ their 
organization 


ono hm Bf 


(c) Points to be considered in buying 
(1) Fiber 
(2) Fabric 
(3) Construction 
(4) Price 
(5) Serviceability 
(6) Comfort and becomingness 
of garment 
(7) Fashion 
(8) Possibility of remodeling 
garment 
(4) Considerations in connection with 
home construction of clothing and 
household articles 
(a) Working conditions 
(b) Equipment 
(c) Available time, material, and 
energy 
(d) Ability of worker 
(1) To achieve individuality, 
smartness, and fit 
(2) To select satisfactory designs 
and well-fitting patterns 
(e) Relative cost of comparable 
homemade and ready-made ar- 
ticles 


. Style and fashion 

. Definitions 

. Origin and spread 

. Importance 

. Psychological, social, and economic effects 
. Trends as related to silhouette, colors, 


textures, and upkeep 


. Fads and follies 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


AIDS IN TEACHING FOOD AND 
NUTRITION 


MIRIAM BIRDSEYE 


The wide interest in promoting better 
national nutrition as a part of national 
defense brings constant inquiries about re- 
liable, up-to-date reading matter and other 
teaching aids. The list given below was 
assembled to meet this demand, but it 
makes no claim to completeness. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Selected References on Nutrition and Dietetics. 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture (April 1941); single copies free. 

Food and National Defense issue of Consumers’ 

Guide. Vol. 6, No. 20 (Sept. 1940). 


Three Good [Weekly] Diets at Three Levels of Cost. 
Prepared by the U.S. Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics. Consumers’ Guide 7, No. 4 (Nov. 15, 1940) 
pp. 10-11. 


Are We Well Fed? Hazet K. Srreserinc. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Miscellaneous Publication No. 430 
(1941) 28 pp.; on sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents 


a copy. 


Eat the Right Food to Help You Keep Fit. Six- 
page folder issued by Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, U. S. Department of Agriculture; U. S. 
Children’s Bureau; and U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice. Single copies free from U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Larger quantities from Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
35 cents a hundred, $3.25 a thousand. 


Nutrition—the Armor of Robust Health. Avail- 
able free from the Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Contains two articles reprinted at the request 
of the National Nutrition Advisory Committee 
to the Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related 
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Defense Activities: ‘Enriched Flour and Enriched 
Bread: How It Started” by Russell M. Wilder and 
“Public Health Aspects of Enriched Flour and 
Bread” by W. H. Sebrell. 


Twenty Questions on Enriched Flour and Bread, 
HELEN S. MitcHett. Federal Security Agency, 
1941; available free. 

A popular leaflet by the nutrition consultant to 
the Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Related 

Defense Activities. 


Parallels between the food requirements 
of animals and of people are sometimes 
effective, and for this purpose these three 
publications are useful: 


Baby Chick Time. Poultrymen’s Issue of The 
G. L. F. Patron 16, No. 7 (Jan. 1941); single 
copies available from Co-operative G. L. F. Ex- 
change, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mineral Hunger in Livestock, R. H. LusH. Pam- 
phlet No. 129, National Fertilizer Association, 
616 Investment Building, Washington, D. C., 
1941; available free. 


Elements of Life: A Study of the Effect of Mineral 
Differences on Soils, Plants, Animals, Living Con- 
ditions. Popular Bulletin No. 1. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, June 1940; single copies free. 


FILMS 


Foods and Nutrition. Produced by Erpi Class- 
room Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, 
Long Island, New York. 

This 16 mm. black-and-white film is good for 
high school science classes, college classes, and local 
nutrition leaders in extension if preceded by a 
brief explanatory talk. It includes animated dia- 
grams on assimilation and utilization of food 
essentials. Information as to terms is obtainable 
at the address given. 


For Health and Happiness. Prepared by the 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in collaboration with the Department of 
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Foods and Nutrition, New York State College 

of Home Economics. 

One-reel, 16 mm. motion picture in color, il- 
lustrating the points of good growth and good 
nutrition in children from 3 months to 20 years of 
age and showing the foods which have gone to 
make up their diets. Suitable to use with groups 
of parents; teachers; health, welfare, and nursery- 
school workers; maternal and preschool clinics; 
high school and homemaking education classes; 
adult education groups; civic groups; and others. 
Released in sound and silent versions. For informa- 
tion as to loan or purchase of film, write to the Sec- 
tion of Motion Pictures, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The Vitamin B Complex. Produced by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; available free. 

A 16 mm., one-reel film in sound and color. 
Excellent but very technical. Based on work in 
the nutrition clinic at Hillman Hospital, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, by Dr. Tom Spies and Dr. V. P. 
Sydenstricker. Excellent pictures of acute and 
border-line cases of riboflavin, nicotinic acid, and 
thiamin deficiencies. Suitable for refresher courses 
for professional workers, preceded by explanatory 
talk. Prepared for loan to county medical associa- 
tions. To obtain for use with other professional 
groups, communicate with E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
attention of Professional Service Department. 


The Proof of the Pudding. Produced by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City. 

For the present at least, this 35 mm., one-reel 
picture in technicolor is to be distributed to motion 
picture theaters on request of professional workers 
interested in nutrition, preferably in connection 
with a plan for interesting the public in good food 
selection and its results in terms of good health. 
For further information, write to Miss Elizabeth 
Guilford, Home Economics Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


Food Is Strength. Film Strip Series No. 603, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. Avail- 
able from Photo-Lab, Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., for 50 cents. 

Reproduces most of the illustrations and text 
of the Food and National Defense issue of Con- 

sumers’ Guide for September 1940. 


While they are not directly concerned 
with nutrition, the following films will be 
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helpful for use in schools, adult education 
groups, clubs, churches, and social service 
meetings: 


And So They Live and The Children Must Learn. 
Produced by the New York University Film 
Library, 71 Washington Square South, New 
York City. 

For rental schedule and description of these films, 
communicate with thef{New York University Film 


Library. 
¢ 


SUMMARIES OF RESEARCH IN FOOD 
AND NUTRITION 


HAZEL M. HAUCK 


For the past two years a committee of 
the food and nutrition division of the 
American Home Economics Association has 
been considering the problem of the non- 
specialized home economics workers, such 
as the high school teacher, the home bureau 
worker, and the homemaker who would 
like up-to-date information on food and 
nutrition, but who has not the specialized 
training in these fields necessary for inter- 
preting more technical reviews. 

The efforts of the committee to stimulate 
qualified workers to write such articles have 
been unsuccessful. It has been decided, 
therefore, to call attention through the 
JOURNAL to a few reviews and summary 
articles which have appeared in recent 
months and which might serve the needs 
of the group that the committee had in 
mind. 

Welcome summaries on recent advances 
in the vitamin field include: 


Vitamins and their occurrence in foods, H. E. Mun- 
SELL. Milbank Memorial Fund Quart. 18, (Oct. 
1940) pp. 311-344. 

The author discusses properties, food sources, 
and losses of the vitamins in food preparation. 
She includes a discussion of vitamin values, with 
a table giving representative values per 100 grams, 
for many common foods. Values are stated in 
international units for vitamins A, B, C, and D, 
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and in Sherman units for riboflavin. Reprints of 
this article are available from the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 40 Wall Street, New York City, at 10 cents 


a copy. 


Are you really getting your vitamins, D. G. CooLey. 
Better Homes & Gardens 19, No. 7 (March 
1941) pp. 42-43+-. 

This is a more popular article than Dr. Munsell’s, 
but fundamentally sound. 


Significance of different levels of vitamin intake, 
H. C. SHERMAN. Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association 17, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 1-4. 

In this paper, given before the American Dietetic 

Association, Dr. Sherman discusses vitamin A, 

ascorbic acid, thiamin, and riboflavin. 


The distribution of nicotinic acid in human and 
animals foods, A. BAcHARACH. Nutrition Ab- 
stracts & Reviews 10 (Jan. 1941) p. 459. 

This review is apparently the first comprehensive 
summary on the nicotinic acid content of foods to 
appear. 


The problem of fortification of foods has 
recently attracted much attention. 


The vitamin B complex in normal nutrition, C. A. 
E.venjem. Journal of the American Dietetic 
Association 16, No. 7 (Aug.-Sept. 1940) pp. 
646-654. 

The author includes some discussion on the for- 
tification of foods in a general article on the vitamin 
B complex. His point of view is that (1) vitamins 
should be obtained from natural foods, if possible, 
(2) there is no virtue in a vitamin concentrate 
merely because the vitamin is present in concen- 
trated form, and (3) while there is no fundamental 
objection to the addition of synthetic vitamins to 
foods, commercial fortification must be carefully 
controlled. 


Entrance requirements for vitamins in flour, C. G. 
SnyDER. What's New in Home Economics 5, 
No. 3 (Nov. 1940) pp. 12-13+. 

Enriched flour is here, C. G. SNypER. What's 
New in Home Economics 5, No. 7 (March 1941) 
pp. 8-9, 42. 

These two papers discuss the problem with 
reference to flour. 


Total defense and public health, J. Rorty. Har- 
per’s Magazine 182, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 375- 
385. 

Here the question is approached from a national 


standpoint. 
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A summary on meat appeared in 


Teaching meat selection and cooking, I. S. WrLLson. 
What's New in Home Economics 5, No. 5 (Jan. 
1941) pp. 17, 19+. 

Miss Willson’s article describes recent research 
on meat and cooking and is followed by charts 
showing corresponding cuts of beef, veal, lamb, and 
pork, with identifying characteristics and methods 
of preparation. There are also good illustrations 
to show how to cook meats with dry and moist heat. 


¢ 


U. S. GRADES FOR CANNED FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


ALICE L. EDWARDS 


Forty U. S. standards for grades for 
canned fruits and vegetables have been 
developed by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Twenty-two of these are for 


vegetable products and 18 for fruit products. 


[These] standards are subject to revision as sig- 
nificant changes occur in production, merchandising 
practices, and uses. Continued research is essential 
in order to ascertain through market and price 
surveys, consumer preference studies, and labora- 
tory tests whether the standards are meeting needs; 
to develop and refine grading technique and ap- 
paratus for more accurate measurements of quality; 
and to find improved ways of identifying quality 
of products by grade for consumers.! 


Contrary to the impression of many, all 
three grades, A, B, and C, are not included 
in all 40 of the standards for grades de- 
veloped for canned fruits and vegetables, 
but only in 16. Standards for grade A 
and grade B have been formulated for 
four foods, and for grade A and grade C 
for twenty foods. The range and nature 
of the variations in quality of these twenty 
canned foods are such that grade A and 
grade C are considered to serve all the 
practical needs of consumers and the trade. 


1From a statement accompanying a chart 
“Steps in Setting up Quality Standards for Farm 
Products.” Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 





TABLE 1 
United States Grades for Canned Fruits and Vegetables 











A. B.C. 
GRADES 
COMMODITY TYPE STYLE OF PACK wry SCORED BY quam pant 
NUMBER 
tt ackdedp uv nus sets beds sekenuweenthéenscknnnes A C 1 July 1, 1940 
PD cacdecchencnuccvcecredieesodstscevencevews A ¢ 2 Feb. 15, 1941 
ED s5.6 Mivdecc<.cuess5etss bUMSEREEORRER EL On euM A C 2 Jan. 25, 1934 
EES SRSA ee Whole, halves ABCDEF 3 Feb. 1, 1941 
Asparagus...... Culturally bleached} Spears or stalks,| A CD 2 March 15, 1940 
All green tips, cut, bottom 
cuts 
ae Dry With tomato sauce | A C 1 Jan. 10, 1934 
With plain sauce 
With tomato sauce 
& pork 
With plain sauce & 
pork 
Beans Lima eee Seer eee ABC 3 Sept. 1, 1936 
Reena Snap Cut, asparagus ABC 3 Feb. 23, 1933 
RL ae xt ooo Bae hy gts nlcaae us oa Whole, sliced, quar- | A C 1 July 1, 1940 
tered, diced, shoe- 
string, cut 
I ee ere Regular pack, heavy) ABCDE 3 May 15, 1940 
pack 
A SE a ee Whole, sliced, quar- | A C 1 July 1, 1940 
tered, diced, shoe- 
string, cut 
Cherries........| Red sour Pitted A C 1 May 15, 1940 
Cherries........| Sweet Pitted, unpitted | ABCDE 3 May 15, 1940 
Corn...........| Sweet Cream | ABC 3 Dec. 1, 1932 
Comm...........) Sees Whole-grain | ABC 3 Dec. 1, 1932 
Figs............| Kadota Fancy, split AB D | 4 March 1, 1941 
Es Bivig vuk6 sb660 0 dee Meeeeea eae oes ee _ 4 Feb. 1, 1941 
EG iievdietn kwiseanves¢es Segments whole or | AB § Jan. 25, 1934 
broken 
A) reer ee A Soe ee | A C | 2 | Oct. 1, 1939 
a Whole or button, a 2 | June 26, 1935 
sliced, stems and | 
pieces | 
ER: Whole, cut | A_C 1 | Oct. 18, 1933 
PcwiccsCen).  § Mineg@awcneed-mankcuaien ABC 8 March 1, 1941 
Green-ripe 
cee RR Diesel, sain lc A Cc | 2 | Jan. 15, 1941 
Peaches...... Freestone Halves, sliced | ABCDEF | 3. | July 1, 1940 
a eee Yellow Clingstone | Halves, quarters, ABCDEF | 3 July 15, 1940 
sliced, whole 
OES ee Halves, quarters,| ABCDEF | 3 | May 15, 1940 
sliced, whole | 
Peas Early & wearer 7” | 3 | Jan. 10, 1933 
Sweet (sugar) 
Peas... Black-eye, fresh a ae ass a < 1 April 10, 1939 
NBR SERRE og ai See ee Practically whole, A C 1 Oct. 6, 1933 
pieces 
Plums..........| Italian prunes | Whole, halves ABCDE | 3 July 1, 1940 
Green gage plums 
Yellow egg plums 
Potatoes ..| Sweet A C 1 Aug. 1, 1934 
Pumpkin (and 
A cA a ds Radi. VCE ee MOEA Re CIES : 2 € 1 March 15, 1934 
Pec ae i  j  Etxteerercecsavevena ABCDE 3. | May 15, 1940 
Ns ea a bata e sich aa w Sie ge b A ¢ 1 | Feb. 8, 1933 
RE OSG eS Seer eenre A C 1 | Feb. 10, 1933 
rE acc cqahacnncenste ABC 3 | April 11, 1932 
Picks Mihokabs dasddevesadbedsscanekyéeeen een ABC 3 April 1, 1941 
ES otc aigisycudnekenwecnawnnnes earame A C 1 Jan. 25, 1934 
i Mis rccaviveciipteteeateewsnoaceesnsan A C 1 Aug. 29, 1938 
RE EEE ICE SO eae eR ee aes yy A ¢ 1 Jan. 25, 1934 
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Commodities canned for sale on the 
retail market that fail to meet grade C 
standards, although they may have a nor- 
mal flavor and are wholesome and nutri- 
tious, are designated as off-grade (sub- 
standard). Usually the labels on such 
commodities must indicate the way in 
which the product varies from the stand- 
ard requirements. 

Grades D, E, or F have been formulated 
for ten commodities. These are special 
grades for commodities packed for use in 
institutions. Canned fruits in grade D 
(seconds), while of satisfactory flavor, are 
variable in size, color, and symmetry and 
may have more defects than grade C foods. 
Canned fruits in grade E are similar to 
those in grade D, but are packed in water. 
Canned fruits in grade F (pie or heavy 
pack) are canned, without sugar and little 
or no water, in No. 10 cans; they are very 
irregular in size, may be crushed, and may 
be noticeably variable in color. 

Though factors considered in grading 
canned fruits and vegetables vary for 
different commodities, the absence of de- 
fects is one factor used in determining 
the grades of all commodities. Additional 
factors listed on the score sheets used in 
grading canned fruits are, in order of fre- 
quency, color, character of fruit, uniformity 
of size and symmetry, and flavor. 

Important factors listed on the score 
sheets used in grading canned vegetables in- 
clude, in addition to absence of defects, 
color, flavor, uniformity of size, maturity, 
tenderness and texture, and color of liquor. 

Numerical values are given to the various 
factors considered in grading each canned 
food, and a scale of scores has been estab- 
lished for each grade. The grade of a 


canned food is determined by its score and 
its compliancy with other requirements 
specified in the U. S. standard for each food. 
Six different scales of scores are represented 
in the 40 standards for grades for canned 
fruits and vegetables. 
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The grades established for the 40 com- 
modities are shown in table 1, and the 
scale of scores used in establishing the 
grades is given in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Scale of Official Scores Used in Establishing Grades 
of Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


























SCALE OF NUMBER OF 
SCORES v. Ss. Uv. Ss. v. s. COMMODITIES 
USED IN | GRADEA | GRADEB | GRADEC | SCORED BY 
GRADING SCALE 

1 85~100 70-84 15 
2 90-100 70-89 6 
3 90-100 | 75-89 | 60-74 15 
4 85-100 | 70-84 2 
5 90-100 | 75-89 1 
6 85-100 | 70-84 | 60-69 1 

; ore 40 
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THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


H. IDA CURRY 


In 1909 President Theodore Roosevelt 
called together representatives of child 
welfare agencies throughout the nation to 
consider the needs of American children 
and especially the character of services 
which should be available to dependent and 
neglected children. Thus was held the 
first White House Conference. At the end 
of each ten-year period since, the President 
of the United States has sponsored a simi- 
lar conference. Following each one very 
real advances have been made along num- 
erous lines for the benefit of children in 
all parts of the country. 

The fourth White House Conference, 
called in 1940 by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, was devoted to “Children in a 
Democracy” and attempted to consider 
“the interests of all children of the nation 
and every aspect of child welfare, including 
home life, material security, education, 
health and general preparation for the 
responsibilities of citizenship.” 
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The discussions began with the child 
himself and asked what things were essen- 
tial for his well-being and his development 
into the kind of citizen we would wish him 
to be. The recommendations of the Con- 
ference were formulated from that stand- 
point. Taken as a whole, they give us a 
basis for measuring the effectiveness of the 
care provided for children by our various 
education, health, welfare, and other agen- 
cies and institutions. 

A wide range of subjects is covered by 
the report and recommendations of the 
Conference, beginning with “The Goals of 
Democracy.” Special consideration was 
given to “The Child in the Family.” 

Having formulated definite recommenda- 
tions relative to the various aspects of 
child life, the Conference sought ways to 
translate its findings into action, so that 
if possible the people of the United States 
might be awakened to the needs of Ameri- 
ca’s children, and children everywhere in 
the United States might be benefited. 

For this purpose there have been created, 
according to the Conference recommenda- 
tions, two committees—one, a National 
Citizens Committee, which is entirely non- 
governmental; and the other, a Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee, which consists 
of representatives of some thirty federal 
bureaus and agencies having an interest 
in various phases of child life. 

Since its organization the National Citi- 
zens Committee has followed closely the 
program laid down for it by the Conference. 
It has stimulated a continuing interest in 
the objectives of the Conference by national 
organizations. Nearly fifty of these have 


already taken steps to encourage their 
members, as individuals and as groups, to 
consider the application of the Conference 
recommendations to their own localities. 

Some of the national agencies have 
mapped out follow-up programs of their 
own, using the Conference recommenda- 
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tions both as a pattern to direct their own 
thinking and as an authoritative influence 
to further whatever action has been deemed 
desirable. 

The National Citizens Committee has 
been interested in the organization of state 
groups to further an objective evaluation 
of present state and local situations af- 
fecting children and to popularize the pur- 
poses and findings of the White House 
Conference as a preliminary to securing 
such modification or extension of present 
programs as may be found desirable. Re- 
sults are already being reported. 

Running all through the Conference pro- 
ceedings and the activity of state follow-up 
groups has been an emphasis on the place 
the family plays in the life of the child. 
The Conference report says: 


The vast majority of children are members of 
families. Their world opens up in a family, and 
they continue to spend most of the hours of the 
day in or about the home, even after school and 
playmates have begun to claim a large place in their 
thoughts and activities. Home and family are the 
first condition of life for the child. They are first 
in importance for his growth, development, and 
education. 


In its first health recommendation the 
Conference stated: “The health and well- 
being of children depend to a large extent 
upon the health of all members of their 
families.” 

One discussant emphasized the impor- 
tance of health education as follows: 


The health of the people is not going to be any 
better than they want it to be. They are going 
to want it only through being shown the value of it. 
The health care people get is not going to be any 
better than the quality of the personnel that gives 
it. Health is more or less a voluntary matter. 
It has to be wanted. ... / Adults have to see that— 
because children are going to get their ideas from 
the people who teach them, whether it is in the 
home or by the medical group involved. 


Nutrition as an essential element in 
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creating and preserving health, also its re- 
lation to deficiency diseases, were especially 
stressed. It was found that many agencies 
were active in promoting a knowledge of 
nutritive values and the relation of nutri- 
tion to health, but frequently there was 
little co-ordination of programs. The con- 
clusion of the Conference was that a useful 
purpose would be served by an officially 
created National Nutrition Committee com- 
posed of physicians and other scientists, 
dietitians, economists, home economists, 
agricultural experts, consumers’ representa- 
tives, teachers, and administrators. Such 
a committee, it was thought, could review 
our present knowledge, co-ordinate the 
various nutrition programs, and point the 
way toa national poiicy in this field. When 
accepting the report of the Conference, 
President Roosevelt endorsed the idea. 
However, since the national defense pro- 
gram, adopted so soon after the Conference, 
included plans for intensive consideration 
of nutrition, the matter of the proposed 
committee is being held in abeyance. 

State groups are actively at work on the 
Conference recommendations, or are on 
the point of organization, in no less than 
25 states. In each it is expected that 
nutrition will be among the main subjects 
to be considered. The appointment of 
state nutrition committees in connection 
with the defense program should promote 
the co-ordination of nutrition interests 
within the states and thus further one ob- 
jective of the White House Conference. 

It is earnestly hoped that when the 1950 
White House Conference is held, reports 
will be made of encouraging progress in 
bestowing on all children, everywhere in 
America, the benefit of the things now 
known to be essential for their well-being. 
Among these known essentials none are of 
greater importance or of such wide ap- 
plicability as those lying within the nutri- 
tion field. 
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CONFERENCE ON CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


GLADYS WYCKOFF 


The third National Conference on Con- 
sumer Education held at the Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, April 7, 8, and 9, 


brought together some 500 educators, 
consumer group leaders, government 
officials, and business people. The idea be- 


hind the subject of the conference, “‘Con- 
sumer Education for Life Problems,” 
seemed to be so generally accepted that 
each speaker and discussion group turned 
immediately to ways of using the consumer 
education materials in his particular field. 
Educators talked about ways of presenting 
ideas in urban, village, and rural com- 
munities; research people told about pre- 
paring materials usable by children at 
different ages and by adults with no, little, 
and much aptitude for reading; represent- 
atives of government gave a graphic pic- 
ture of the services which the consumer 
may expect from the government; consumer 
group leaders spoke of the need for guides 
to buying, for maintaining the flow of 
consumer goods to market, and for elimi- 
nating wastes in distribution. 

This last point was also emphasized by 
Miss Harriet Elliott, until recently con- 
sumer commissioner, National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission (see page 402). She 
pointed out that placing the interests of 
consumers on a par with others in a seven- 
man commission stood out as a milestone 
in consumer protection, and that the ac- 
tivity of the Commission in this respect 
cannot be observed directly since it takes 
place at the policy-making level. In fact, 
Miss Elliott considered the influence of 
the consumer adviser in shaping policies 
that will maintain, or even increase, the 
flow of consumer goods to the market as 
her chief service to the consumer. 
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The use of grade labels as an aid in buy- 
ing seemed a persistent issue at the con- 
ference, both in the general meeting and 
in several discussion groups. Lay home- 
makers assured the questioners that they 
and their kind were both interested in 
grade labels and capable of comprehending 
the meaning of a grade. 

The need for a central body for setting 
up grades and standards and for rendering 
other services to consumers was voiced 
often, but the methods suggested for creat- 
ing and maintaining it were not specific 
enough to cause controversy. Nor did 
the conference challenge the report from 
the discussion group on distributive, con- 
sumer, and business education to the effect 
that the consumer has not been adequately 
considered in distributive and business 
education. 

The preparation and use of teaching 
materials for consumer education received 
much consideration at the conference, 
which heard how they are being scientifi- 
cally adjusted to the learner by educational 
research workers. The use of projects, of 
visual and auditory aids, of printed ma- 
terials using words already in the learner’s 
vocabulary or so arranged that the words 
are easily learned, are some of the means 
of increasing the rate of learning. As yet, 
educational research workers have rela- 
tively few such materials produced specifi- 
cally for consumer education, but there is 
a great abundance of materials from other 
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sources. Freedom of choice with the final 
responsibility resting with the teacher 
seemed the general answer to the question 
of selection of materials. Pauline Beery 
Mack cited the A.H.E.A.’s Check List to 
Help Teachers, Students, and Club Leaders 
Evaluate and Make Intelligent Use of Com- 
mercial Materials. 

The half-day session on ‘Consumer Ed- 
ucation and Protection by Federal Agen- 
cies’”’ brought to the conference an excellent 
summary of present services and the need 
for increased services, together with more 
intelligent consumer co-operation. 

Dramatic effects in teaching materials 
based on the needs of everyday living were 
seen in the films “The Children Must Learn” 
and “And So They Live,’” taken in rural 
schools where lessons in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and the rest were 
based on ways of getting better food, 
clothing, and shelter from the resources of 
the land and community. 

Throughout the conference, one felt that 
consumer education has become a funda- 
mental part of general education and should 
result in more satisfying living. 


1 Report of Committee on Educational Use of 
Commercial Material, Bulletin of the American 
Home Economics Association, Series 23, No. 1 
(Sept. 1940) pp. 53-54; limited number of copies 
available free from the A.H.E.A., 620 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

2See page 392. 
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EDITORIAL 


CHICAGO, JUNE 22 TO 26 


All signs point to a record-breaking at- 
tendance at the thirty-fourth annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics 
Association in Chicago. The formal open- 
ing will be on Monday, June 23, and the 
consumer interests dinner (we used to call 
it the standardization dinner) marks the 
formal close on Thursday evening; but 
what with preconvention committee meet- 
ings, personal dates, and the advantages of 
registering early, the clans are likely to 
begin to gather by Sunday and not to dis- 
perse before Friday. Almost all events 
will take place at headquarters, the Stevens 
Hotel, including registration and exhibits. 
The important exception will be the Tues- 
day evening meeting at the University of 
Chicago. 

Members know from the February and 
May Bulletins that in the main last year’s 
plan for general, department, and division 
meetings will be followed and that there will 
be various joint sessions among the five 
divisions and ten departments. Different 
groups will, as usual, increase the time spent 
together by special luncheons, dinners, and 
alas! even breakfasts. 

No general theme has been assigned for 
the meetings, but home economics in the 
defense program will undoubtedly come up 
for discussion at many sessions; for example, 
at those of the food and nutrition and the 
housing divisions. National defense will 
also figure at the general sessions along with 
the closely related subject of international 
relations. Miss Harriet Elliott of the con- 
sumer division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply in the 
Office for Emergency Management will be 


the speaker at the public meeting on Mon- 
day evening, and Clifton Utley, nationally 
known writer, lecturer, and broadcaster on 
foreign affairs, on Tuesday evening at the 
University of Chicago. Inter-American in- 
terests will be to the fore at the banquet 
on Wednesday evening, at which the princi- 
pal speaker will be Miss Mary Winslow, 
who is both the United States representative 
on the Inter-American Commission of 
Women and adviser for civic projects in the 
Office of the Coordinator of Commercial and 
Cultural Relations between the American 
Republics. She has recently visited South 
America and is exceptionally well informed 
as to what women are doing in Latin-Am- 
erican countries. 

To bring together all the groups especially 
concerned with home economics in rural 
life, the extension service department has 
invited the home economists in the Rural 
Electrification Administration and _ the 
Farm Security Administration to meet with 
it. The Farm Security Administration 
people will also have a separate luncheon 
and afternoon session. This is perhaps a 
good place to tuck in the fact that extension 
workers interested in the preconvention 
conference to be held at Purdue University 
from dinner on Friday, June 20, through 
luncheon on Sunday, June 22, should com- 
municate with Miss Lella R. Gaddis, Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

The home economics in business depart- 
ment is also having a preconvention meet- 
ing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, begin- 
ning with luncheon on Saturday, June 21. 
The program was included in the an- 
nouncement sent to members. 

Several divisions and departments are 
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arranging consultation periods at which 
leaders will be on hand to advise with less 
experienced members about individual pro- 
fessional perplexities. 

The reports of the officers and committees 
of the Association will be received and 
acted on, some at the council meetings on 
Monday forenoon and Thursday afternoon 
and some at the annual business session of 
the full Association on Wednesday morn- 
ing. On Wednesday the councilors will 
cast their ballots for several officers, among 
them a president, who, however, will not 
take office until 1942. 

State officers and committees will meet 
with their “opposite numbers” in the na- 
tional organization on Tuesday at luncheon 
and in the early afternoon—a time kept 
open for this and for trips by the carefree. 

Other trips to places of professional and 
general interest are planned for Monday 
forenoon and Thursday afternoon. 

Home economists in and around Chicago 
are giving free play to their hospitable 
instincts. There will be a tea at the 
Woman’s University Club from 4:00 to 
6:00 o’clock on Sunday afternoon with the 
Chicago Household Arts Club and the 
Chicago H.E.W.I1.B.’s as joint hostesses. 
The home economics department of the 
University of Illinois is arranging an in- 
formal get-together for Association mem- 
bers and guests after the public meeting on 
Monday evening. Tuesday afternoon from 
3:30 to 5:00 o’clock the home economics 
department of the University of Chicago 
and the Illinois Home Economics Associa- 
tion will give a tea in Ida Noyes Hall. 
Between that and the evening session in 
the Mandel Auditorium, alumnae dinners 
are to be held near by. 

The usual arrangements are being made 
for the department of student clubs, both 
college and high school. They will have 


their special headquarters at the Stevens 
Hotel, and the delegates will have their 
bedrooms together on a floor to themselves. 
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They will all join with the rest of the As- 
sociation in the general meeting on Monday 
evening, and the college clubs are invited 
to the one on Tuesday evening; otherwise, 
the clubs will have separate meetings, trips, 
and other events at times when the older 
members of the Association are busy with 
matters in which the girls would not be 
interested. 


$ 
OUR INTERNATIONAL FELLOWS 


One of the enjoyable features of recent 
annual meetings has been having with us 
some of the young women from other parts 
of the world who hold the modest fellow- 
ships provided by the Association. These 
are made possible partly by contributions 
from student clubs, Omicron Nu, and 
individuals, and partly by generous co- 
operation from the colleges at which the 
fellows study. At last year’s meeting, we 
had both of the 1939-40 fellows, Sophie 
Wakim of Syria and Benedicta Goncalves 
of Brazil. Miss Wakim stayed on in this 
country for another year of study because 
conditions in Syria were so uncertain, and 
her work at the University of Nebraska 
will make her all the better able to develop 
home economics education, perhaps even 
at the university level, when it is possible 
to resume such work in Syria. Miss 
Gongalves, though she had taken as much 
home economics as there was to be had in 
Brazil, was not far enough along to com- 
plete the work for a bachelor’s degree in 
her one year at Purdue; she went back to 
Rio last autumn but is very eager to come 
again for further training. 

How many of our five 1940-41 fellows will 
get to Chicago we do not yet know, but 
there is no doubt about the welcome that 
would be given them or the help their 
presence would be in arousing the inter- 
national consciousness and good will that 
we so much need just now. In fact, inter- 
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national conditions are reflected in their 
nationalities. With the British Empire 
and continental Europe practically cut off 
by war, it is not surprising that they have 
furnished no fellows this year. Nor is it 
surprising that with the finest young men 
and women of China devoting themselves 
so courageously, earnestly, and intelligently 
to the rehabilitation of their country, three 
of this year’s fellowships should have gone 
to young women of great promise who wish 
to use home economics as a means of im- 
proving living conditions at home. Mrs. 
Florence Pen Ho, who has been doing ad- 
vanced work in nutrition at Iowa State 
College, expects to return to China to con- 
duct much-needed research or train nutri- 
tion workers or both. Ruth Lo-Tak Mo, 
who is a graduate of Lingnan University, 
after her year at Kansas State College 
plans to resume her teaching, but whether 
or not it will be, as before, in a public school 
at Hongkong remains to be seen. Suen-i 
Wu, who specialized in sociology at Ginling 
College and then took part in rural re- 
construction in western China, has divided 
her year between the Merrill-Palmer School 
and Cornell University because in that way 
she could best fill the gaps in her training 
of which her field work had made her con- 
scious. There seems no doubt that she 
will be more useful than ever when she 
returns to her own country. 

The appointment of two 1940-41 fellows 
from Latin America was in line with the 
growing desire for better inter-American 
relations. This year they come from the 
Argentine and Peru. Like Miss Gongalves, 
they illustrate the lack of advanced home 
economics education in their own countries 
and make it clear that if we are to have 
inter-American fellows we may have to be 
contented, for the present at least, with less 
mature, undergraduate students. Leonor 


Giussani had been helping in a school nu- 
trition clinic before she came to the United 
States last September, and her advisers at 
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the University of Texas have helped to ar- 
range her work there so that her year in 
this country should give her the greatest 
possible help when she goes back to Buenos 
Aires. Elsa Sifuentes is a graduate of an 
American missionary school for girls in 
Lima which is trying to develop its courses 
in homemaking education. She had al- 
ready been studying for a year in the United 
States before she received the Association 
fellowship and went to the University of 
Syracuse. Her friends there and in Lima 
are hoping that means can be found to keep 
her in this country long enough to take the 
bachelor’s degree, which would increase 
her prestige as well as her ability when she 
goes back home to do pioneer teaching. 

The international situation also explains 
why there were fewer candidates for 
1941-42 fellowships and from fewer coun- 
tries than ever before—only ten applicants 
from eight countries. These included a 
Czechoslovakian and an Indian woman 
already in this country, a Brazilian, two 
Chileans, a Costa Rican, a Peruvian, two 
Chinese, and—most surprising and pleas- 
ant—a Finn. 

It is not only at the annual meetings that 
members have a chance to know our fellows. 
The people in the colleges at which they 
live of course come to know them best, but 
the fellows are glad to go to home econom- 
ics meetings when this does not seriously 
interfere with their work. They are also 
generous in writing about themselves and 
their countries in the National Magazine 
of Home Economics Student Clubs, and 
there is no doubt that these contacts and 
the sense of having had a share in bringing 
the fellows here widen the international 
horizons of our American girls. 

It has never been the policy to use high- 
pressure methods in raising money for the 
international fellowship fund, and it can 
truthfully be said that it is advertised only 
by its loving friends. The hope is that 
more of these friends will speak a little 
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more loudly and often for this cause that so 
clearly benefits both parties. 


¢ 


CONSUMER AFFAIRS 


By and large, the first months of 1941 
have seen real advance in consumer affairs. 

Perhaps the most notable has been the 
shift of Miss Harriet Elliott and her con- 
sumer division from the National Defense 
Advisory Council to the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply in the 
Office for Emergency Management. If, 
as Miss Elliott said at the Conference on 
Consumer Education (see page 397), her 
greatest service to consumers has been in 
shaping policies that will maintain and even 
increase the flow of goods to the markets, 
then the new status of her division should 
give her a yet stronger position for pro- 
tecting consumer interests. The biweekly 
bulletin, ‘Consumer Prices,” which her 
division now sends out free is intended 


To furnish information about supplies and prices 
of food, clothing, shelter, home furnishings, and 
other articles of consumer expenditure, so that 
consumers may plan their buying wisely; to assist 
consumers in making the best use of commodities 
and in finding substitutes where necessary; to en- 
able consumers to understand the adjustments 
which are now taking place as a result of the defense 
effort; and to point out the types of consumer 
cooperation which will be necessary in order that 
the flow of goods both to defense industries and 
to the home may be smooth and efficient. 


Educational journals and meetings have 
shown a growing acceptance of consumer 
education as part of the general educational 
program and some progress toward an 
understanding of what different sections of 
the educational field should contribute to 
it. Home economists sometimes feel that 
the social services and business education 
are inclined to assume that economic theory 
or the knowledge of the distribution process, 
supplemented by more or less commodity 
information, are all that is needed to make 
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a well-informed consumer and that they 
tend to underestimate the importance of 
leading him to consider all his competing 
needs and desires in deciding for what he 
shall spend his money—a consideration 
which, of course, lies at the root of home 
economics and which accounts for the fact 
that home economists were at work on 
consumer problems years before “‘consumer 
education” as such had appeared upon the 
scene. It was in the hope of showing the 
relation of home economics to consumer 
education that a special committee of the 
American Home Economics Association 
arranged for the papers by Professor 
Nystrom and Dr. Kyrk that appeared in the 
March and May JourRNALs and the one by 
Miss Van Horn on page 377 of the present 
issue. The truth seems to be that many 
fields contribute to the knowledge needed 
to make an intelligent consumer and that 
the problem is to get them into balance. 

The improved relations between business 
and consumers are another sign of progress 
recognized by both parties. Some months 
ago, the Committee on Business-Consumer 
Relations of the National Better Business 
Bureau issued a “‘Business-Consumer Plat- 
form” intended to serve the same general 
purpose as the Consumer-Business Rela- 
tions Platform adopted by the three con- 
sumer groups in the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council and published in the 
Bulletin of the American Home Economics 
Association for February 1941. The second 
platform is 


...a declaration of faith in the intelligence, 
fair play, and good-will of business and consumers 
and in their ability to find principles of mutual 
understanding and then make them work. 


It emphasizes the joint obligations of busi- 
ness in promoting informative advertising 
and selling and of consumers in practicing 
informed buying; and it suggests practical 
procedures for co-operation between the 
two on a joint and equitable basis. 
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There can be no question that retailing 
is gradually accepting or at least reconciling 
itself to the idea of informative merchandis- 
ing. And since informative merchandising 
sooner or later involves specifications and 
standards, these, too, seem less formidable 
than a few years ago. Proof of this is the 
increasing recognition of the soundness of 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council’s 
program and the increasing number of 
concerns taking up informative labeling (see 
page 434). Even grade labeling of canned 
fruits and vegetables has made striking 
progress in the last months. It is true that 
many canners still argue that grades mean 
nothing to the ordinary household buyer 
and that she considers ‘descriptive 
labeling” more helpful. But it is difficult 
to see how they can maintain this position 
long in the face of the publicity given to 
grades and their function as a sort of short- 
hand symbol of guaranteed quality and also 
in the face of successful experience with 
grades in retailing, first in Canada and 
now here. 

Advertising, too, has pretty generally 
abandoned the sometimes belligerent, some- 
times scornful attitude rather common 
among its practitioners a few years ago. 
For the most part, it now admits that con- 
sumers who want more informative ad- 
vertising are not necessarily either foes of 
capitalism or the ignorant tools of foes, but 
for the most part honest citizens who think 
they have a just grievance. Perhaps the 
honest citizens do not always realize the 
practical difficulties which advertising would 
have to overcome to fill their demands, 
but they are much more likely to recog- 
nize them when advertising meets them 
halfway. Anyone who follows the adver- 
tising journals or the activities of the or- 
ganizations of advertisers can see how far 
it has gone in that direction. For example, 
on February 28 the editor of Printers’ 
Ink (its subtitle is “A Journal for Adver- 
tisers”) cited the recent conference called 


by the Advertising Women of New York 
and the work of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council and the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising as signs 
of better understanding between consumers 
and advertisers. The editorial was headed 
“Consumer Peace,” and it ended: 


There will always be a psychological basis of 
antagonism between buyer and seller. However, 
when both parties to the transaction understand 
the reasons for that condition and gain some sym- 
pathy for the attitude of the opposite party, the 
consumer movement can serve the advertiser just 
as effectively as it serves the consumer. 


e 
HOME ECONOMICS AT THE N.E.A. 


During the annual convention of the 
National Education Association in Boston, 
the summer meeting of the Department of 
Home Economics will take place on Mon- 
day, June 30; Tuesday, July 1;and Wednes- 
day, July 2. Headquarters will be at the 
Parker House. Those planning to attend 
should make their hotel reservations through 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
when doing so should mention the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, since rooms are 
reserved for those attending its meetings. 

Arrangements are well under way for 
an interesting and worth-while meeting. 
On Monday afternoon there will be a 
joint session with the Department of 
Secondary Teachers and on Wednesday 
afternoon a joint session with the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education. Plans are 
being made for a banquet and for a tea 
to be given by the Household Science and 
Arts Teachers’ Association of Boston. 

Caroline H. Wilson, assistant state su- 
pervisor of household arts education, 200 
Newbury Street, Boston, is chairman of 
the committee in charge of the program; 
and Katherine L. Baker, Medford High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts, is chair- 
man of the one on local arrangements. 



































RESEARCH 
PHYSICAL ANALYSIS OF 31 QUALITIES OF OUTING FLANNEL 


MARGARET B. HAYS and GYPSY B. FRANKENBERG 
Bureau of Home Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


2 UTING flannel is a lightweight, 

cotton fabric, napped on both 
fi sides. It is frequently used for 
@ such purposes as infants’ wear, 
sleeping garments, bedding, and coat inter- 
linings. Although relatively inexpensive, 
it is an important item in many household 
budgets because of the large yardage used. 
Record books kept by families under the 
direction of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion show that some are buying as much as 
from 30 to 40 yards in a single year. 

At present there are federal specifica- 
tions for outing flannel, but most of that 
on the market is not labeled in a way to 
help consumers select the quality best 
suited to their needs. Because it is im- 
portant to the families assisted by the Farm 
Security Administration and because there 
is very little information published about it, 
this fabric was selected for a co-operative 
study by that agency and the Bureau of 
Home Economics." 

Tests. An effort was made to obtain 
representative qualities from all the large 
manufacturers. A total of 31 fabrics, 22 
plain weave and 9 twill, was secured from 
mills or their selling agents or from local 
jobbers; therefore, no retail price com- 
parisons can be made. 

Weight per square yard, count, breaking 






1 Appreciation is expressed to Mr. Brice M. Mace, 
Jr., chief of the Co-operative Section, Resettlement 
Division, Farm Security Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, whose co-opera- 
tion made this investigation possible. 
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strength, shrinkage, thickness, and air 
permeability were determined for each of 
the 31 materials. The 23 dyed fabrics 
were tested also for fastness to light and to 
washing. A piece three yards in length 
provided enough samples for six weight 
determinations and ten warp and ten filling 
breaking-strength tests by both the strip 
and grab methods (/). The same warp or 
filling yarns were broken by both methods. 
Counts (number of yarns per inch) were 
made on each of the strips after they had 
been raveled to exactly one inch in width. 

A 20” x 20” sample was laundered accord- 
ing to the standard procedure for cotton 
fabrics (2), save that it was necessary to 
use the wash wheel which this standard 
specifies for use with materials other than 
cotton or linen. The change in dimensions 
was calculated in percentage. Thickness 
at a pressure of one pound per square inch 
was determined on ten of the grab-test 
pieces with a compressometer. Two deter- 
minations of air permeability were made on 
each fabric (3) and the values recorded as 
the number of cubic feet of air which pass 
through one square foot of cloth per minute 
at a pressure difference of one pound per 
square foot. Change in color was reported 
for samples exposed 40 hours in the 
fadeometer and washed by test methods 
1 and 3 (2). 

Results. The results of the tests are 
shown in table 1. Weave structure was 
found to be the most satisfactory basis for 
the classification of the fabrics studied. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Some physical properties of outing flannels 





FABRIC NUMBER 








Plain weave 


Cooaonoauwn fF WN 
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21 
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Twill weave 
23 
24 
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DIFFER- hours’ exposure) er: me 
ENCE} Method 1 Method 3 
inches cubic feet 
| ii 
0.0263 89 objectionable | noticeable | objectionable 
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0.0218 141 none | none | none 
0.0299 84 § § | § 
0.0237 147 none | none none 
0.0258 103 none none none 
0.0289 78 § | § § 
0.0250 122 none none none 
0.0273 98 none none none 
0.0245 77 none none none 
0.0248 64 noticeable none none 
0.0367 63 § § § 
0.0339 58 § § § 
0.0308 74 nene none noticeable 
0.0268 93 none none none 
0.0367 94 § § § 
0.0274 57 none none none 
0.0320 66 none none none 
0.0337 65 none none objectionable || 
0.0420 44 § § § 
0.0485 51 § § § 
0.0353 28 none none none 
0.0248 108 none none noticeable 
0.0273 78 noticeable none noticeable 
0.0275 64 noticeable none objectionable)! 
0.0378 27 objectionable noticeable objectionable 
0.0287 80 noticeable none|| objectionable|| 
0.0391 31 objectionable noticeable objectionable 
0.0457 40 objectionable noticeable objectionable 
0.0423 28 objectionable noticeable objectionable 
0.0406 29 objectionable noticeable objectionable 
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Weight per square yard varied considerably, 
but this variation was not associated with 
a regular gradation of any other physical 
property. There was no reason, therefore, 
to subdivide the two classes (plain and 
twill) into different weight groups. Neither 
was there enough variation in count, 
breaking strength, or thickness to suggest 
a subgrouping according to any of these 
properties. 

In general, the twills were heavier and 
had more warp yarns per inch than the 
plain-weave flannels. The higher warp 
count of the twills explains their higher 
warpwise breaking strength. For both 
weaves, filling breaking strength is low 
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ability. The values of this ranged from 
28 to 147 and from 27 to 108 cubic feet of 
air per square foot per minute for plain and 
twill weaves, respectively. Fabrics with 
low values should have good heat-retaining 
properties. In general, the thick fabrics 
had low air permeabilities, but the relation- 
ship was not linear. 

Approximately half of the dyed materials 
showed an appreciable or objectionable 
change in color after 40 hours in the 
fadeometer, and about the same number 
showed a loss in color when laundered by 
method 1 (neutral soap at 105° F.). In 
general, the woven-stripe fabrics in light 
tints showed the best color permanence to 




















TABLE 2 
Proposed specifications for two types of outing flannel 
FABRIC MINIMUM ~~ ———— 
WEIGHT . (GRAB METHOD) MAXIMUM RESIDUAL 
—— = PER SQUARE SHRINKAGE 
, Y 
Weave ry _ Warp Filling Warp Filling 
— b b pounds pounds percentage 
SP 22 3.5 44 36 24 18 To be stated 
Ec cneinends / ® | 84 50 42 34 22 To be stated 














because soft, loosely twisted yarns are used 
to facilitate napping. 

Lengthwise shrinkage averaged 8 per 
cent for the twills and about 5 per cent for 
the plain weaves, but shrinkage in the filling 
direction was less than 2 per cent for both 
groups. About one-third of the fabrics 
actually showed an increase in width after 
washing. This behavior is to be expected 
because tightly twisted warp yarns con- 
tract when laundered and soft filling yarns 
are easily distorted. 

Outing flannel is used for many purposes 
where warmth is important. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no standard method for 
measuring this property, but tests for ther- 
mal transmission and air permeability can 
be made. In this study facilities were 


available for determining only air perme- 


light and to washing, while the dyes used 
on the plain pastels proved to be very 
fugitive. 

Suggested specifications. Based on the 
analysis of 31 fabrics, specifications for 
two minimum qualities of outing flannel 
are proposed as an aid to consumer buying 
(see table 2). These include weight, yarn 
count, breaking strength, and residual 
shrinkage. No requirements for air perme- 
ability and thickness are included because 
standard tests for these properties have not 
yet been devised. 

A consumer could easily make her selec- 
tion from fabrics labeled as meeting the 
proposed specifications for minimum qual- 
ity. If she needed a fabric with strength 
and weight, she would select a twill. She 
could either pay more per yard to secure 
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preshrunk material or launder and thus pre- 
shrink her fabric before cutting out a gar- 
ment to insure a good fit throughout 
service. Color also enters into a price- 
quality consideration. Unless the color is 
guaranteed cvlorfast to light and washing 
or carries a vat-dye label, it might be wise 
to use white material and add color in the 
form of a colorfast binding or other 
decoration. 

If given on the label, these specifications 
would help not only individual purchasers 
but also group buyers, such as federal and 
state agencies, the American Red Cross, 


hospitals, co-operatives, and similar or- 
ganizations interested in quality buying. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Hutchison’s Food and the Principles of Dietetics. 
Revised by V. H. Motrram and GEORGE 
GRAHAM. Ninth edition. Baltimore: The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1940, 638 
pp-, $6.75. 

The present revisers of what has been for 
40 years a classic in its field pay generous trib- 
ute to Sir Robert Hutchison’s “foresight and 
genius” and to the influence of this book in 
making the public, even statesmen and poli- 
ticians, “dietetics conscious.” “It has been 
well for us that a work of such balance and 
sanity expressed in lucid and graceful language 
was there to check and control the exuberance 
and flamboyance of the neophytes in that new 
study, dietetics.” The changes made in the 
contents, by both omissions and additions, are 
in line with the present wider availability of 
certain data and with the enormous increase 
in our knowledge of food values. 


What Are the Vitamins? By WALTER H. Eppy. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1941, 247 pp., $2.50. 

In his preface Dr. Eddy says: ‘The story of 
the vitamins is today a long one, the literature 
enormous in volume. The present text is 
simply the author’s personal effort to condense 
it without sacrifice of accuracy.” The aim is 
to present definite facts regarding the sources, 
nature, purpose, and effects of the vitamins 
“in language readily understood by layman, 
scientist, dietitian, or physician,” but some 
knowledge of chemistry would be needed to 
understand the formulas and fairly technical 
terminology which are frequently included. 


Strange Malady: The Story of Allergy. By 
WarREN T. VAUGHAN. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., 1941, 
268 pp., $3. 

The history, origin, nature, treatment, and 
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other aspects of allergic diseases, written in 
simple, readable style for nontechnical readers 
by a well-known investigator and writer on 
this important and as yet much misunderstood 
subject. The volume is the second in the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science series of nontechnical books on science. 


Magic in a Bottle. By Mitton SILVERMAN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 
332 pp., $2.50. 

“The true narratives of ten wonder-working 
drugs and of the doughty men who, wittingly 
or unwittingly, discovered them” as told by a 
young journalist with a fondness for labora- 
tories and the men and women who work in 
them. Typical topics are: “The Conquest of 
Pain: Sertuerner and Morphine,” “‘Housewife’s 
Recipe: Withering and Digitalis,” ‘Synthetic 
Lullaby: Fischer, von Mering and the Bar- 
bitals,” “Food against Death: Eijkman and the 
Vitamins,” “Magnificent Trifles: Brown-Se- 
quard and the Hormones,” ““The Red Assassin: 
Domagk and Sulfanilamide.” 


What Price Alcohol? By Ropert S. CARROLL. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 
362 pp., $3. 

In his preface, Dr. Adolf Meyer tells us that 
Dr. Carroll “treats alccholism as a human 
problem of health and conduct, with full at- 
tention to the whole person and organism of 
the individual in need of the establishment of a 
mode of active living and a recasting of out- 
look.” The book points out the tensions of 
modern life that make drinking seem an at- 
tractive escape; the biochemical and mental 
effects of alcohol; the intolerant, social, and 
scientific approaches to the problem of its 
use; the types of alcoholism and their treat- 
ment; and the educative psychotherapy used 
by the author in guiding the patient toward 
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“choosing a better way”—the whole presented 
with objectivity and moral earnestness. 


Health Education: A Guide for Teachers in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools and In- 
stitutions for Teacher Education. Revised 
edition. Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1941, 368 pp., $1.50. 

A welcome revision of the important report 
which the Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education of the National Education As- 
sociation and the American Medical Associa- 
tion, with the co-operation of advisory 
committees, first published in 1924 and which 
is constantly referred to by workers in the field. 
There is a subsection of 9 pages on nutrition 
teaching and references to the school lunch as 
an aid to that and also as an educational ac- 
tivity in a “learning situation.” At the end 
are forty-odd pages of bibliography and a list 
of national agencies that supply materials useful 
in school health education. 


L. Emmett Holt: Pioneer of a Children’s Century. 
By R. L. Durrus and L. Emmett Hott, Jr. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1940, 295 pp., $3. 

A pleasant biography of a famous pediatrician 
and delightful personality. Because of Dr. 
Holt’s pre-eminence in the child welfare move- 
ment between 1880, when he entered medical 
practice, and his death in China in 1924, the 
book is also a history of that movement and 
therefore of outstanding interest to workers 
in that field. 


Feeding Our Old Fashioned Children. By 
C. ANDERSON ALDRICH and Mary M. 
Aupricu. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1941, 112 pp., $1.75. 

In attempting to revise his earlier Cultivating 
the Child’s Appetite (noted in the JourNAL for 
December 1927), Dr. Aldrich and his wife, who 
now collaborates with him, found themselves 
with a practically new manuscript on their 
hands, to which they decided to give a new title. 
Like the original, this readable “background for 
modern mealtimes” is a common-sense discus- 
sion of the lack of appetite so frequently seen 
in children of prosperous families, with emphasis 
on the fact that too much interference by par- 
ents is often a principal cause. There are 


sensible, practical suggestions about how to 
compromise between allowing full play to the 
child’s instinctive reactions to his food and the 
overstrict adherence to a dietary regimen. 


Child Psychology. Edited by Cuartes E, 
SKINNER and Pattie LAWRENCE HARRIMAN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 
522 pp., $3. 

The collaborators in this book (Amy F. Arey, 
Lawrence Augustus Averill, Lorin E. Bixler, 
Elden A. Bond, John W. Charles, Lester D. 
Crow, Raleigh M. Drake, Clyde Hissong, 
Clarence E. Ragsdale, Gladys Risden, J. J. 
Smith, and Brian E. Tomlinson) were chosen 
for both their familiarity with and practical 
experience in teaching different phases of the 
broad general subject. The aim was to produce 
a volume which would be useful to parents, 
institutional administrators, and others who 
deal with children and at the same time serve as 
a convenient text for use in teachers’ colleges 
and college departments of education. Among 
the subjects dealt with in the 18 chapters we 
find child development and modern education; 
heredity and early development; motor, emo- 
tional, mental, social, character, religious, and 
personality development; aesthetic and play 
experience; and development under various 
special conditions and through various educa- 
tional procedures. 


Helping Children Learn. By ETHEL BUSHNELL 
WARING and MARGUERITE WILKER JOHNSON. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1941, 460 pp., $2.50. 

Based on the authors’ experience with chil- 
dren and parents, especially in the nursery 
school at the New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, this book deals 
chiefly with younger children and the changes 
that come with their growth. Each topic is 
introduced by some “actual happening,” then 
come discussions and quotations that bring cut 
varying points of view on situations like the 
one in question, together with practical sugges- 
tions for interpreting and meeting them. 
Typical chapter headings are: “Helping Chil- 
dren Learn: Society’s Responsibility,” “Nerv- 
ous Behavior: An Indication of Strain,” 
“Children with Materials: Discovery and 
Mastery of Things,” “Dressing Behavior: A 
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Means of Both Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment,” “Toilet Behavior: A Factor in Sex and 
General Hygiene,” and finally “Summary of 
Basic Learnings,” and “Application to the 
Older Child: The Same Principles of Learning 
Apply to All.” The appendix lists the refer- 
ences quoted in each chapter and many more 
for extended reading. 


Children in the Family. By FLORENCE Pow- 
DERMAKER and Louise IRELAND GRIMES. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1940, 
403 pp., $2. 

This “psychological guide for parents” was 
prepared by co-operation between a psychiatrist 
of varied experience with children and a mother 
of several children, in the hope that their com- 
bined observation might produce a book helpful 
in preventing the difficulties which parents un- 
wittingly make for themselves in dealing with 
their children. In so doing, they have sketched 
“a nontechnical background of knowledge of 
growth in the emotional, social, and intellectual 
spheres, with the application of this knowledge 
to everyday situations.” 


Good Manners and How Life May Be Made More 
Pleasant. By BEATRICE RUTHERFORD. 
New York: Bahtavi Publishing Co., 1940, 
238 pp., $1.25. 

Addressed primarily to parents, this book 
considers not only the phases of home life 
that bear directly on personal relationships, 
but also household equipment and furnishings, 
management of the homemaker’s time, food 
and clothing selection. 


Personality and the Family. By HoRNELL 
Hart and Evra B. Hart. Revised and en- 
larged edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1941, 526 pp., $3.25. 

A revision of a well-known college textbook 
whose earlier edition was noted in the JOURNAL 

for February 1936. 


You Can Be Happily Married. By GILBERT 
APpPELHOF, JR. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941, 218 pp., $2. 

The author’s long experience as counselor in 
marriage clinics of the Midwest is drawn on in 
this “attempt to present a practical, non- 
technical, guide-book so that both young 


people and their parents may help chart the 
course of successful marriage.’”’ His sincere 
religious faith is also reflected in it. Included 
are some ten pages of bibliography, with not a 
few titles from the home economics field. 


[Problems of Adult Education| Seventeenth Edu- 
cational Yearbook of the International Institute, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1940. Edited byI.L. Kanner. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1940, 397 pp., $3.70. 
Anyone who has not been following the de- 

velopments of adult education in different 

countries will probably be surprised by the 
extent, variety, and vigor of the programs here 
reported from 1i5 countries: the Argentine, 

Australia, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, England, 

France, Italy, Mexico, the Netherlands, New 

Zealand, Scotland, Sweden, Union of South 

Africa, and the United States. A special sec- 

tion is devoted to the “Antigonish Movement” 

in Nova Scotia. 


Leaders for Adult Education. By Harry A. 
OVERSTREET and BoNARO W. OVERSTREET. 
New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1941, 202 pp., $1.50. 

A year’s study of the leadership actually 
found in adult education today led the authors 
to conclude that “the training of leaders is not 
the next thing that must go on the agenda of 
American adult education—it is on the agenda 
already. We end the year with a happily 
amazed sense of the vigor and ingenuity with 
which leaders throughout the country are work- 
ing to produce more leaders of the kind the 
movement requires.” The first part of the 
book deals with the qualities of the adult 
education leader; the second, with the scope of 
leadership and methods of training. 


Do You Need Some Money? Consumer Credit 
as a@ Means to Economic Stability. By 
ALLISTON CraGG. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941, 271 pp., $2.25. 

“This book sets forth simply and concisely 
what private and federal agencies exist for ex- 
tending credit or making cash loans, what types 
of loans, rates, terms, qualifications of bor- 
rowers, advantages and disadvantages to con- 
sumers, why each agency was created, and how 
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all classes of consumers can use them to increase 
their purchasing power.” The author, who 
has also written successful books on investments 
and the stock market, holds that consumer 
credit is now so important to the nation’s busi- 
ness that to discontinue it suddenly would mean 
economic disaster; he advocates a unified pro- 
gram of government-controlled consumer credit 
as a means of stimulating business without the 
complications and bewilderment resulting from 
the present un-co-ordinated efforts of the 
government. 


Interstate Trade Barriers. Compiled by JULIA 
E. JoHNSEN. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1940, 215 pp., $1.25. 

Like other volumes from the publishers’ 
“Reference Shelf” for debaters and students, 
this one brings together pertinent selections 
from the literature on the subject. The first 
section is devoted to general discussions, then 
come objections to and the case for interstate 
barriers, followed by one on state vs. federal 
action, a summary of the arguments, and 
bibliographies. 


How America Lives. By J. C. Furnas and 
the Staff of the Ladies’ Home Journal. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1941, 
372 pp., $3. 

To provide a cross section of ordinary Ameri- 
can families, members of the staff of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal gathered definite information 
from 16 families carefully selected “according to 
income groups and geographical distribution, 
population density and relative costs of living 
in different parts of the country.” The way of 
life of each of these families is informally but 
accurately described, often with the help of 
pictures, and then generalizations are made on 
certain specific subjects such as housekeeping, 
foods, the influence of fashion, the use of beauty 
aids, housing, home decoration. 


Housing in the United States. Prepared by 


Arcute W. TROELSTRUP for the Committee 
on Experimental Units of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1941, 
80 pp., $0.48. 

One of the series of Unit Studies in American 
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Problems. According to the introductory “over- 
view,” “the major purposes of this unit are to 
discover, first, the housing shortages in the 
United States; second, the effects of substand- 
ard housing; third, why we have substandard 
housing; fourth, hcw we are attempting to 
solve our housing problems; and finally, how 
can we plan our present and future communities 
more intelligently. ...Education is one of the 
most important parts of such a program. A 
nationwide program can proceed in a democracy 
only as fast as citizens are able to understand 
the problems.” A section is devoted to each 
major purpose, with clear, simple statements of 
the principal facts concerned, often illustrated 
by pictures, graphs, and other visual aids. 
Suggestions for problems and projects are given 
in an appendix, as are also the addresses of 
major housing agencies and a carefully selected 
bibliography. 


Sixty Acres More or Less. By Henry B. LENT. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 
142 pp., $2. 


The entertaining ‘‘diary of a week-end Ver- 
monter” while he was hunting for, finding, 
acquiring, and getting himself and his family 
comfortably (and cheaply) established in a 
“plain, honest Vermont farmhouse with the 
typical long kitchen ell and the invisible wood- 
shed,” on a 100-acre farm. 


Let’s Make a Gift. By RutH WyetH Spears. 
New York: M. Barrows and Company, 1941, 
110 pp., $1. 

“Explicit and easy-to-follow directions for 
making decorative and useful articles for the 
home and for gifts,” without the need of other 
skills than simple sewing and elementary use of 
hammer, saw, screw driver, paintbrush, and 
paste. Among articles described are closet 
accessories, “spool” cabinets, ottomans, ribbon 
and embroidered monograms, stuffed toys, 
several types of bags. 


Carving the Easy Way. By Lity HAxwortH 
WALLACE. New York: M. Barrows & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941, 130 pp., $1. 

“An illustrated handbook on the carving and 
serving of meats, poultry and fish, with a sec- 
tion on garnishes and accompaniments.” 
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ABSTRACTS 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


High school pupils need consumer information 
now, A. E. Bray, Bus. Educ. World 21, 
No. 8 (April 1941) pp. 683-684. 

An answer to the question as to what to 
teach in consumer education was sought for 
one New Jersey high school by asking 183 
pupils in grades 11 and 12 three questions about 
their own buying practices and interests. The 
answers are summarized in a table which 
indicates frequency of purchase and interest in 
buying 14 items. The frequency rankings 
were as follows: (1) meat, hosiery; (2) dairy 
products, other groceries; (3) fresh vegetables, 
dresses, suits; (4) shoes; (5) fresh fruits; (6) 
cosmetics; (7) canned vegetables; (8) canned 
fruits; (9) underwear, yard goods; (10) drugs. 
The frequencies are to be interpreted in the light 
of such factors as: number of boys reporting 
(81) and number of girls (102); large proportion 
of pupils from average-income groups. Thus, 
73 pupils held part-time jobs, earning an aver- 
age of $3.84 a week, of which 60 per cent was 
given to their parents. 


Fitting Willie’s suit. Mail houses now display 
trend to standardization in sizes and ter- 
minology used for consumer’s guidance. 
Bus. Week No. 605 (April 5, 1941) pp. 38-41. 
Although mail-order house sales (Sears’ and 

Ward’s) are up as expected with a rise in pay- 

rolls and farm income, part of the credit is 

given to good will earned “by its demonstrated 
willingness to play along with consumer-move- 
ment principles, instead of kicking consumer 
groups on the shins.” “Any standards man 
can tell by looking over the tables that the 
mail sellers are working toward adopting the 
age-size standards that the U. S. Bureau of 

Home Economics developed from the figures 

obtained when the W.P.A. measured 150,000 

children, cooperating closely with American 

Standards Association.” Good business this 

is, with better fit for Willie, fewer exchanges, 

and less of the company’s inventory in the 
mails instead of stockrooms. In spring catalogs 


of those houses that could hold off print dead 
lines to catch the recently developed standards 


of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists sponsored by the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards and the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, washability is talked about in 
standardized terms. 


Nine hundred twenty courses in consumption 
economics, A. MARSHALL. Educ. Record 22, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 27-38. 

“There are approximately 920 courses in 
consumption economics in 451 institutions of 
higher learning in the United States, including 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines. The great 
majority of the courses are in home economics 
departments, the next largest number being 
found respectively in departments of economics, 
business administration, and agricultural eco- 
nomics; a few scattered offerings are in divisions 
of education, sociology, physical science, social 
work, and social science. These facts were 
determined through an investigation of the 
course offerings of 1,249 of 1,454 institutions of 
higher learning in the United States and out- 
lying territory. A greater part of the data 
was secured from college catalogues on file at 
the library of the Office of Education; additional 
material was gathered by an extensive corre- 
spondence with persons interested in consump- 
tion courses.” The distribution of consump- 
tion economics courses is tabulated by states 
and territories and by institutions and depart- 
ments. A cursory view of the field of consump- 
tion as seen by various subject matter specialists 
may be found in the discussion and in the tables; 
these cover titles of courses under consumption 
economics, home economics, and business ad- 
ministration, with mention of consumption 
aspects of courses in agriculture, sociology, 
physical sciences, and others. On the whole, 
“in spite of the increasing consumer emphasis 
in home economics, economics, and business 
administration departments, however, there 
are many college and university curricula which 
have hardly been touched in the last few 
years. ...Nevertheless, since interest in the 
field of consumption economics is growing, 
there are reasons for believing that the next 
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several years will see the creation of more and 
more courses devoted to the study of consumers 
and their problems.” 


The rediscovery of the consumer, M. ANSHEN. 
J. Marketing 5, No. 3 (Jan. 1941) pp. 
248-253. 

The rediscovery of the consumer by the 
business world “to the business historian... 
must be slightly comic.”” Business began ob- 
viously with face-to-face, day-to-day relations 
with consumers. It was the nineteenth century 
industrial development that put time, distance, 
and specialization between producer and con- 
sumer. Then the “major problem of American 
industry was the satisfaction of a voracious, not 
a discriminating, consumer appetite. The 
economy has swung full circle. The ability to 
produce has outrun the capacity to purchase. 
The buyer again possesses and uses the power 
of selection. Industry scavenges for markets.” 
With the awareness of the consumer comes the 
recognition of a problem of business-consumer 
relations. Solutions so far “collectively, have 
been based on two assumptions. It has been 
assumed that the problem is essentially a 
consumer problem. It has also been assumed 
that the solution is essentially one of consumer 
education.” The author suggests meeting the 
problem by challenging (not necessarily 
denying) these assumptions. Is this a con- 
sumer problem to be solved by more consumer 
information about goods with responsibility 
for interpretation placed on the rational buyer? 
Are the responsibilities assigned to consumers 
excessive and unjustifiable? No solutions are 
seen in hasty attempts to give the consumer 
what she wants or to protect her by suppressing 
unethical competition. ‘The first constructive 
measure must be an attempt to discover a work- 
able division of responsibilities between con- 
sumer units and business units. In a pre- 
liminary way, it may be possible to set up two 
criteria for this program. First, the responsi- 
bilities assigned to business units and to con- 
sumer units must be of such a character that 
it is possible for typical business and consumer 
units to assume them. . . . Second, the division 
of responsibilities between business units and 
consumer units must be such that there will 
ensue a reasonable satisfaction on the part of 
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consumers, which will in turn develop into a 
favorable attitude toward business in gen- 
eral....Once the responsibilities have been 
defined, the program would probably move in 
the direction of educating both consumers and 
business in the assumption of their responsibili- 
ties. The controversies in this area, in recent 
years, indicate that the education of business 
in discovering its responsibilities is, perhaps, 
the most important part of the program... . 

“The general character of business responsi- 
bilities is framed by the simple fact that from 
the initiation of the manufacturing process to 
the moment of sale to ultimate consumers con- 
trol of merchandise is in the hands of busi- 
ness.... As the general agent of all interested 
parties, ‘Business’ is forced to the assumption 
of the task of manufacturing and selling mer- 
chandise under such conditions that consumers 
know, on a non-technical basis, what they are 
buying, how it is made, how it is to be used for 
best results, what care must be taken of it, and 
how and where repairs may be effected. There 
is no reason why consumers should be seriously 
concerned with the allocation of this task as 
between contributing business agencies in pro- 
duction and distribution. It is a business 
responsibility. This suggestion is not pre- 
sented as a radical measure. It does not imply 
that consumers should be represented on 
boards of directors.” 

It is pointed out further that business re- 
sponsibility as to consumer wants may require 
“even greater efforts to break from conventional 
corruptions.” Good business may or may not 
involve concern over the social evaluation of 
wants. There is a certain need for exploratory 
investigation. As for consumers, they “are 
not going to become expert buyers. They may 
grow shrewder; they will not grow into general 
experts. They may know more, but they will 
also rely more; and what shrewdness they 
acquire may serve to inspire the thought that, 
as lambs, they are being sheared.” 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938, R. D. Toustey. J. Marketing 5, 
No. 3 (Jan. 1941) pp. 259-269. 

The bitterly contested legislative history be- 

ginning with the Food and Drug Act of 1906 

is carried through seven amendments and the 
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five-year struggle which gave the public the 
Wheeler-Lea Amendments to the Trade Com- 
mission Act in 1938 and the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of June 25, 1938. The principal 
provisions of the Act are discussed in the light 
of an interpretation of its effects to date. Con- 
sumer and business criticism of the Act suggest 
that food, drug, and cosmetic regulation will 
continue to make legislative history. ‘Rather 
than attempting revisions of the Act at this 
time, consumers should concentrate on getting 
increased appropriations for the Food and Drug 
Administration.” The 1939-40 appropriation 
of approximately $2,750,000 is only $750,000 
more than the recent annual appropriations to 
enforce the 1906 Act. Walter G. Campbell, 
chief of the Food and Drug Administration, 
has requested the conservative amount of 
$5,000,000 in the face of estimates as high as 
$20,000,000 for proper enforcement. “It ap- 
pears evident that the Administration cannot 
operate as effectively as is desirable with the 
present appropriation.” 


Effects of rising costs on quality of wearing 
apparel, L. M. Brown. Mthly. Labor Rev. 
52, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 286-291. 

The curtailment of imported wool, linen, and 
silk and the pressure of army orders have re- 
sulted in rising prices in finished textiles and 
clothing. In some cases prices have remained 
stable, with adjustment to rising costs being met 
by altering quality. In finished consumers’ 
goods especially, “price lines” have become 
customary. Women’s dresses are sold at $5.95, 
$6.95, $7.95, etc.; slips, at $1, $1.19, etc.; men’s 
suits at $19.75, $25, etc. “Quality changes 
are constantly being made to maintain these 
price lines during periods when material and 
labor costs are fluctuating within narrow limits. 
At such a time as the present, however, when 
the prices of certain textile fabrics advance 
sharply and rapidly, drastic quality changes 
sometimes become necessary if the customary 
price lines are to remain unchanged.” Some 
customary “modifications in quality to main- 
tain price” are: Rayon and wool, also cotton 
and wool, mixtures replace wool in some price 
lines; rayon and silk mixtures are used for slips 
of medium quality, with all rayon in the lowest 
price lines. The Wool Products Labeling Act 
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requiring disclosure of fiber content will permit 
modification of quality of wool in “all-wool” 
or “worsted” suits. Thread count may be 
reduced without changes in the grade of yarn 
or fiber, as has been done in the manufacture of 
wash dresses in fixed price lines. Gabardine 
in shoes reflects a modification by substitution 
to maintain price brackets in a rising leather 
market. With cotton looms busy on defense 
orders, women may expect more rayon dresses. 
Costs may be reduced without change in fabric 
by reducing handwork or by simpler construc- 
tion. Style trends can be shaped to make 
lower cost fabrics popular. The problem of 
the manufacturer and retailer is to weigh cus- 
tomer reaction to maintain sales, considering 
short-term against long-term expediency. 
Consumers may not always suffer. Some 
changes do not affect serviceability. Some 
substitutes may be improvements. ‘For most 
consumers, however, an open advance in price 
may be preferable to a hidden deterioration of 
quality, especially since the latter is often ex- 
ceedingly difficult to detect.” 


Consumer knowledge builds defense: a selected 
bibliography of available pamphlet materials. 
Consumer Division, Office for Emergency 
Management, Bull. No. 11 (April 1941) 
62 pp. 

Consumer Commissioner Elliott in the fore- 
word thus states the purpose and describes the 
content of this aid to consumers who wish to 
be informed: ‘“‘The task of strengthening living 
standards is an essential part of the program 
of total defense. It is a task which calls for 
intelligent action by well-informed groups and 
individuals. The following bibliography has 
been prepared to guide groups and individuals 
to the information which can provide a founda- 
tion for effective action. The bibliography is 
confined to available pamphlets, chiefly govern- 
ment publications, and contains no books or 
articles. Brief notes on each title not wholly 
self-explanatory indicate the content and the 
character of the publication. The bibliography 
contains principally nontechnical material pre- 
sented in a readily usable form. In the cases of 
a few technical bulletins which have been in- 
cluded, the specialized nature of the content 
is indicated. Bibliographical and _ periodical 
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material has been listed at the ends of the sub- 
divisions or sections into which its subject 
matter properly falls.” The bibliography 
covers the subject of the consumer in relation 
to defense, education, organizations and ac- 
tivities, general problems (rents, prices, stand- 
ards, home and family living, etc.), budgets, 
government and private agencies rendering 
consumer services, group activity suggestions, 
and special sources of information. 


Grade labeling again. Canners counter with 
independent consumer survey as government 
renews pressure for A B C grading. Printers’ 
Ink 194, No. 5 (Jan. 31, 1941) pp. 15-16. 
Perturbed by government and consumer 

promotion of A B C grades for canned foods, the 

National Canners Association’s board of direc- 

tors voted a substantial increase in its appropri- 

ation for Howard A. Orr’s labeling committee. 

With this appropriation is authorization to 

enlist an independent research organization to 

conduct a thorough and unbiased survey of 
what the consumer wants on canned goods 
labels. Grade-labeling proposals in the past 
and today’s efforts and proponents are reviewed 
briefly. The industry’s faith in more and 
better descriptive labels is reiterated, with 
plans to support it by more work through the 

N.C.A. home economics department with 

home economists and key consumer leaders. 

Still, the article concludes, “‘as of the moment, 

however, time seems definitely on the side 

of the grades.” 


What teacher says: Cross-section of grade and 
high school sentiment on advertising and the 
consumer movement. Printers’ Ink 194, 
No. 7 (Feb. 14, 1941) pp. 99-100. 

Out of a cash-prize contest for the best 
definition of the consumer movement, comes 
“this diagnosis of the consumer-economic views 
of today’s schoolma’m and_ schoolmaster.” 
Educational journals affiliated with the state 
teachers magazines sponsored the contest, 
which was open to both primary and secondary 
teachers. Most of the entries came from high 
school teachers. Sixty-one per cent middle- 
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of-the-road teachers did not commit themselves 
“pro or con as to the basic merits of the existing 
marketing setup.” Twenty-one per cent gave 
the present distributive setup “an unqualified 
passing grade.”” Eighteen per cent felt it did 
not come up to the mark in serving the best 
interests of the consumer. 


All this fuss about grade or informative labels 
might be avoided if more manufacturers 
went to the trouble of finding out what con- 
sumers want. Sales Mgt. 48, No. 4 (Feb. 
15, 1941) pp. 70-72. 

Grade labeling is not new, but the activity 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service and sup- 
port from several canners have injected new 
life into the proposal. “It is not to the interest 
of business to remain inactive while government 
and agencies working closely with it appear as 
the champions of consumer rights and protec- 
tion, when the role belongs naturally to makers 
and suppliers of consumer goods—who depend 
on the public for their existence.” Business 
must evidence interest in consumer wants. It 
is both good psychology and good business- 
consumer relations for the National Canners 
Association to ask customers what they want 
on labels. This survey should be the fore- 
runner of others about goods which consumers 
buy and information which they seek. 
Through such surveys business can learn what 
problems it faces and what methods are needed 
to get consumers to “regard commercial enter- 
prise as a friend of the public.” Thus gradually 
consumers would fee] they could rely on busi- 
ness for protection and help rather than on 
government and other agencies. As an ex- 
ample of the failure of business to do enough is 
cited the case of the government recognition 
of its “task of spreading the gospel of nutrition” 
under the direction of the Social Security Ad- 
ministrator. As an example of an effective 
business program, mention is made of the 
adoption of informative labels for household 
appliances by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 


E. V. H. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Family Economics, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Use of time in its relation to home management, 
J. WARREN. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 734 (June 1940) 98 pp. 

The various factors affecting the home- 
maker’s use of time were analyzed in order to 
find some measure for comparing the work 
loads in different households and to provide a 
list of the different tasks performed by the 
homemaker. Records obtained from 502 farm 
families in Genesee County, New York, gave 
data as to size and composition of the families, 
size of the house, equipment owned, and 
financial status, as well as information concern- 
ing the homemaker and her various activities. 
About one-third of the homemaker’s 24 hours 
was used for homemaking activities, 4 per cent 
for farm work, 45 per cent for personal activities 
and sleeping or resting, and the balance for 
miscellaneous activities. The size of the house- 
hold and the number of children under 15 years 
of age were closely related to the time used for 
all homemaking activities. Time used for 
such different activities of homemaking as food 
preparation, dishwashing, care of house, and 
care of clothing, as well as variations in time 
used for these tasks due to the day of the week 
or season of the year, also are discussed. 


Premium merchandising, H. L. HANSEN. 
Harvard Bus. Rev. 19, No. 2 (Winter 1941) 
pp. 185-196. 

The use of premiums as a method of inducing 
or increasing sales or holding customers boomed 
in the 1930’s until by 1936 it was estimated that 
goods worth $600,000,000 at wholesale value 
were being distributed. Premiums recently 
have come to be used more to force quick buying 
than to hold customers over a long period. 
Types of premium offers, kinds of premiums, 
advertising and distribution methods are ex- 
amined, and an appraisal of their effectiveness 
and continued use is made. 


On the interpretation of censuses as samples, 
W. E. Deminc and F. F. STEPHAN. J. Am. 


Statist. Assocn. 36, No. 213 (March 1941) 
pp. 45-49. 
In addition to serving the function of anl 


inventory as of a certain date, the census tabu- 
lations serve as a basis for scientific generaliza- 
tions and decisions for action and therefore 
take on the character of asample. Any census 
gives data of the past, but generalizations and 
courses of action that are based on it concern 
the population as it will exist at some future 
time. Fora scientific study of a given subject, 
a number of small samples, taken in different 
parts of the country or at different times, may 
be much more valuable than a sample con- 
sisting of a complete coverage of one small area. 
Likewise sample inquiries spaced a year or two 
apart may be preferable to a complete coverage 
of the same area taken every ten years. As 
the proportion of any attribute of the popula- 
tion diminishes, a larger and larger sample is 
required for estimating this proportion with a 
given degree of reliability. As a basis for ac- 
tion, a sample may be preferable because it 
takes less time to process and tabulate a small 
sample than a complete canvass. 


Highlights of the 1940 census, Z. R. PETTET. 
J. Farm Econ. 23, No. 1 (Feb. 1941) pp. 
266-271. 

The outstanding feature of the 1940 census 
is that for the first time in history data on 
population, housing, agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, business, mines and quarries, irrigation, 
and drainage will be available for the same year. 
Other important features of this census are the 
improvement of the schedule, new training 
methods for enumerators, and improvements 
in the mechanics of tabulation and in equip- 
ment. The complete tabulations will not be 
available for two years or more. However, 
indications are that the data from the farm 
census will show an increase in farm mechaniza- 
tion, resumption of industrial occupations by 
many who started to farm during the depres- 
sion, a decrease in the number of farms in the 
drought area and changes in the type of farming 
from grain to ranching in that area, as well as 
an increase in rural electrification, changes in 
the average age of farmers, expenditures for 
abor, and farm mortgages. 
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Combating the loan shark. A symposium. 
School of Law, Duke University. Law & 
Contemporary Problems 8, No. 1 (Winter 
1941) 206 pp. 

This symposium is focused on the loan shark: 
his methods, why he exists, and what may be 
done toorabout him. The social and economic 
conditions which lead to the necessity for 
borrowing, and the organization and function- 
ing of the agencies operating to provide the 
consumer with installment and cash credit are 
described in two of the articles. 


Prices and the war, S. NELson and A. Joy. 
Mthly. Labor Rev. 52, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) 
pp. 49-65. 

From the outbreak of the present war in 
Europe to the end of 1940 there was amoderate 
increase in wholesale prices and a muchsmaller 
rise in the cost of living in the United States. 
The all-commodities index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, based on wholesale prices of 
nearly 900 products, was 6.8 per cent higher in 
December 1940 than in August 1939. Cost 
of living—retail price of food, clothing, house 
furnishings, rents, and services—by November 
15, 1940 was only 1.5 per cent above the 
August 1939 level. However, by December 
15, 1940 it had risen to 2.1 per cent over the 
August 1939 level, due largely to a sharp in- 
crease in food costs. Prices of many essential 
raw materials and semimanufactured goods of 
industry had increased more sharply. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of spot prices 
of 28 basic commodities had moved 18.6 per 
cent above its August 1939 average. In the 
last 5 months of 1940 there was a broad advance 
in wholesale commodity markets, which are 
just beginning to feel the impact of war 
demands. 


Occupations and salaries in federal employment. 
M. L. Smirn and K. R. Wricut. Mihly. 
Labor Rev. 62, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 66-85. 
Men constituted 82 per cent of the 808,715 

federal employees at the end of 1938. Of the 

women employed in federal service, 56 per cent 
were doing clerical work. The level of average 
earnings was influenced more by the type of 
work done than by age of employee. Average 
earnings, exclusive of postmasters, ranged from 
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$1,192 per year for unskilled trade and manual 
workers to $3,137 for persons in technical, 
scientific, and professional occupations. 


Allowances to families of mobilized men in 
European countries. Mthly. Labor Rev. 52, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 90-92. 

In October 1940 Great Britain announced 
increases in its allowance payments for families 
of men in war service, in consideration of the 
rise in the cost of living. In the spring of 1940 
Sweden and Bulgaria established systems of 
family allowances. Sweden provides four types 
of payments—for family maintenance, for 
housing (rent and heating cost usually), for 
maintenance of the business enterprise of a 
mobilized man, and for sickness expense. In 
Bulgaria, monthly maintenance allowances are 
provided for families with incomes under a 
specified amount, and a housing allowance 
where necessary. 


Cost-of-living changes in five defense areas, 
F. Rice. Mthly. Labor Rev. 52, No. 3 
(March 1941) pp. 565-570. 

At the request of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, a survey of changes in 
living costs over the period of a year was made 
in five cities where defense activities have been 
expanding: Bridgeport (Connecticut), Corpus 
Christi (Texas), Gadsden (Alabama), San 
Diego (California), and South Bend (Indiana). 
Costs in Corpus Christi, as in the larger cities 
of the country as a whole, were slightly lower 
in October 1940 than in October 1939, mostly 
as a result of lower food prices. In the four 
other cities surveyed living costs were from 
0.1 to 2.2 per cent higher within the same 
period. In all cities surveyed except South 
Bend, food costs were lower in October 1940 
than a year earlier, though the movement of 
the prices varied considerably in the different 
areas. Prices of woolen clothing (such as 
men’s suits and trousers), certain kinds of work 
clothing (such as overalls, work shirts, and 
shoes), and women’s cotton wash frocks ad- 
vanced considerably. Increases in rents paid 
by moderate-income families ranged from 1.0 
per cent in San Diego to 7.3 per cent in South 
Bend. Advances in retail prices of furniture, 
blankets, carpets, rugs, and sheets were coun- 
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terbalanced by general declines in prices for 
electrical equipment. 


Family expenditures for medical care: five 
regions, H. HoLi~incswortH, D. MONROE, 
M. C. Kiem, and K. L. Benson. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Misc. Pub. 402 (1941) 241 pp. 
This volume describes the medical care ex- 

penditures of families at different income levels 
in the small cities, villages, and farm counties 
surveyed as part of the Consumer Purchases 
Study. Medical care accounted for about 5 
per cent of the net income of the native-white 
families at most income levels in both small 
cities and villages. The proportion of income 
spent for medical care by white farm operators’ 
families decreased to a greater extent as income 
rose than that spent by small-city or village 
families. Expenditures of farm families tended 
to be smaller than those of small-city and village 
families with comparable incomes, especially 
at the higher levels. Medical care expenditures 
varied considerably; some families spent noth- 
ing and some $200 or more. Services—hospital 
care; clinic visits; special examinations; and 
services of physicians, dentists, oculists, nurses, 
etc.—took about seven-tenths or more of the 
total medical bill of all families studied (all 
income levels combined) in each analysis unit. 
Medicines, drugs, eyeglasses, and other medical 
supplies accounted for from 15 to 25 per cent 
of the total. Health and accident insurance 
took about 10 per cent of the total in most city 
and village units and a smaller proportion in 
the majority of the farm sections. 


Family expenditure in seiected cities, 1935-36: 
changes in assets and liabilities. U. S. 
Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statistics Bull. No. 
648, Vol. VII (1941) 194 pp. 

This volume presents data in regard to a 
year’s changes in assets and liabilities of 26,241 
families in the cities covered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in the Consumer Purchases 
Study and is one of a series of eight dealing 
with details of use of income for family living 
and getting ahead financially. 
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Family expenditure in four urban communities 
in the Pacific Northwest region, 1935-36, 
A. D. H. Kaptan, F. M. Wriiams, and 
W. Durnam. U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. 
Labor Statistics Bull. No. 649, Vol. II (1940) 
201 pp. 

This is the seventh and last regional volume 
on the general pattern of family expenditures 
from the urban series of the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study [see also Vol. II of Bulletins 
642-647]. Data on the size and relative im- 
portance of family expenditures for the 15 
groups of goods and services bought for family 
living (as food and clothing) are presented 
for 1,738 families in Portland, Oregon, and 957 
families in Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Bellingham, 
and Everett, Washington. Average expendi- 
tures for each major category increased as 
income rose, but not with equal rapidity. 
Transportation expenditures increased more 
rapidly than income up to the $2,000 income 
level; those for food and home maintenance, 
though much greater at all economic levels 
than transportation, increased more slowly. 


Housing of 299 Vermont village families, V. 
Britton. Vit. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 469 
(Dec. 1940) 52 pp. 

The housing of 299 families in six Vermont 
villages, surveyed as a part of the Consumer 
Purchases Study, is described in terms of the 
relation between income and family type, oc- 
cupation, education, age, tenure; type of living 
quarters, facilities, equipment; and expendi- 
tures for housing and household operation 
and equipment. As cash income rose, there 
was an increase in the percentage living in 
one- or two-family houses having hot and 
cold running water in the house, indoor flush 
toilets, central furnaces, electric lights, radios, 
mechanical refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, electric sewing machines. 
Housing, equipment, and total home expenses 
decreased as family membership increased. 
Home ownership increased with income and 
with the age of the husband. 

M. Y. P. and H. H. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Department of Nutrition at the College of Home Economics, 
State College of Washington, Pullman 


VITAMINS D AND E 


A study of two hundred and forty breast-fed 
and artificially fed infants in the St. Louis 
area. I. A comparison of prophylactic anti- 
rachitic effects of 135 and 200 unit irradiated 
evaporated milks, 200 unit irradiated fresh 
milk and human and nonirradiated evap- 
orated milk fortified with 800 to 1,000 units 
of vitamin D as viosterol, E. C. Rosrnson. 
Am. J. Diseases of Children 59, No. 4 (April 
1940) pp. 816-827. 

Among the various diets given infants, breast 
feeding plus 5 drops of viosterol in oil was 
found to be most protective against rickets; and 
whole, irradiated milk ranked next. Infections 
were more frequent in infants showing symp- 
toms of rickets. Five drops of viosterol in oil 
were not sufficient protection against rickets 
in infants fed nonirradiated milk. In summer 
most cases of rickets healed spontaneously 
without increased vitamin D.—J. A. M. 


Vitamin E deficiency in the mouse, W. L. 
Bryan and K. E. Mason. Am. J. Physiol. 
131, No. 1 (Nov. 1940) pp. 263-267. 
Female mice reared from birth on a vitamin- 

E-free diet exhibited the same symptoms of 

vitamin E deficiency on reaching maturity as 

have been described in the rat. The amount 
of vitamin E necessary to produce normal 
pregnancy and lactation in mice was found to 
be about half the amount necessary for the rat. 

Male mice maintained on the same diet failed 

to show any signs of vitamin E deficiency. 

This indicates a marked difference in the 

vitamin E requirement of the male and female 

mouse.—V. D. G. 


Minimal requirements of male and female 
rats for vitamin E, K. E. Mason. Am. J. 
Physiol. 131, No. 1 (Nov. 1940) pp. 268-280. 
To determine the vitamin E level required 

by rats, animals from the breeding colony were 

maintained on a diet containing adequate vita- 
min E until the last week of the 21-day lacta- 
tion period; then the mothers and their litters 


were transferred to the vitamin-E-deficient 
diet. The male rats manifested a critical 
need for the vitamin within 20 to 25 days after 
weaning, while the females showed depletion 
of vitamin E only after conception had oc- 
curred. The depleted rats were given small 
doses of vitamin E in the form of a concentrate 
from wheat-germ oil and synthetic alpha- 
tocopherol, diluted with pure olive oil. Two 
milligrams of the concentrate from wheat- 
germ oil or 0.075 milligrams of synthetic 
alpha-tocopherol was found to be an adequate 
daily dosage for rats. The minimal require- 
ments were the same for both sexes.—J. A. M. 


The effect of thiamin hydrochloride on the 
muscular dystrophy avitaminosis-E, A. D. 
Hotmes and M. G. Picotr. Am. J. 
Physiol. 132, No. 1 (Feb. 1941) pp. 211-214. 
The findings of these authors are in contrast 

to those reported beyond from Mackenzie and 

co-workers. Three female rats on vitamin-E- 
low diets each gave birth to litters of young. 

Not all the young lived, but from 3 to 5 in each 

litter were raised on the vitamin-E-low diet 

and at approximately 20 days of age all showed 
definite symptoms of muscular dystrophy. 

High dosages of vitamin B, were fed to each 

animal, and a rapid cure was obtained. Ap- 

parently the more severe the condition, the 
larger the amount of vitamin B; required, from 

4 to 14 International Units per rat being neces- 

sary to cure the muscular dystrophy.—E. N. T. 


The effect of vitamin E deficiency on the 
vitamin A reserves of the rat, T. Moore. 
Biochem. J. 34, Nos. 8 and 9 (Sept. 1940) 
pp. 1321-1328. 

The ability of the rat to store optimum 
amounts of vitamin A seems to depend on the 
presence of vitamin E. Rats maintained on a 
vitamin-E-free diet adequate in all other 
respects, including optimum vitamin A, had 
lower vitamin A reserves in the liver than rats 
receiving vitamin E. That the lowering of 
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the vitamin A reserve in the liver was caused 
by the vitamin E deficiency and not as a result 
of general malnutrition is shown by the fact 
that rats on protein-deficient diets adequate 
in vitamin E had vitamin A stores in the liver 
comparable to the animals on adequate pro- 
tein. As the dietary intake of vitamin A 
was large in these experiments, the vitamin A 
content of the liver was not very low in an 
absolute sense, even in the groups deficient in 
vitamin E. However, if the same relationship 
holds for humans, the results might be serious 
on diets low in vitamin A.—V. D. G. 


Progress of hypervitaminoses D2 and Ds; and 
recovery in rats, as affected by dietary cal- 
cium and phosphorus and vitamin A, A. F. 
MorGan, N. Suimotori, and J. B. HEnN- 
pricks. J. Biol. Chem. 134, No. 2 (July 
1940) pp. 761-779. 

Normal bone development depends on a 
number of factors. In this study the authors 
attempted to discover the interrelationships 
between calcium, phosphorus, and vitamins A, 
De, and D3. Several sources of vitamin D 
were used. In order to get normal bone forma- 
tion in young rats they report that the primary 
factors were the levels of both calcium and 
phosphorus in the diet and their ratio. This 
was true whether normal or excessive amounts 
of vitamins Dz and D3 were given. Other 
results are given and discussed.—J. A. M. 


Alpha-tocopherylquinone and dystrophy in 
rabbits, C. Gotumpic and H. A. MArTTILL. 
J. Biol. Chem. 135, No. 1 (Aug. 1940) pp. 
339-340. 

Young rabbits maintained on a vitamin-E- 
free diet developed a dystrophy that could not 
be prevented or cured by administering the 
alpha-tocopherylquinone or by increasing the 
B vitamins. The B vitamins were added in 
the form of yeast, fat-free liver powder, and 
massive doses of concentrates. Timely ad- 
ministration of small doses of alpha-tocopherol 
acetate (vitamin E) would cure or prevent the 
dystrophy.—V. D. G. 


Further evidence of the mode of action of 
vitamin D, M. C. SmirH and H. Specror. 
J. Nutr. 20, No. 3 (Sept. 1940) pp. 197-202. 
Although vitamin D influences the retention 
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of calcium and phosphorus in the body, little 
is known as to how vitamin D functions in this 
process. The authors showed previously that 
cod-liver oil used as a source of D did not pre- 
vent rickets in dogs or rats if mineral oil was 
given at the same time. In this study vitamin 
D was supplied by irradiation to young rats 
on a rickets-producing diet, and rickets was 
cured or prevented; however, if the rats were 
given mineral oil the irradiation was ineffective. 
It was concluded, therefore, that mineral oil 
in the gut interferes with the function of vitamin 
D when given by mouth as cod-liver oil, or 
when synthesized by irradiation of the skin. 
This is taken as evidence that vitamin D func- 
tions in the intestinal absorption of calcium 
and phosphorus.—E. N. T. 


The prevention and cure of nutritional muscular 
dystrophy in the rabbit by alpha-tocopherol 
in the absence of a water-soluble factor, C. G. 
MACKENZIE, M. D. Levine, and E. V. 
McCotium. J. Nutr. 20, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) 
pp. 399-412. 

In a series of experiments with rabbits the 
authors were unable to find any evidence that 
another factor (water-soluble) is necessary 
along with vitamin E to prevent the occur- 
rence of muscle lesions. Preventive and 
curative experiments showed that alpha- 
tocopherol alone is the factor required to 
maintain the structural integrity of voluntary 
muscle. The amount of the vitamin required 
to prevent muscle lesions in growing rabbits 
was found to be between 6 and 18 milligrams a 
week.—E. N. T. 

Placental and mammary transfer of vitamin E 
in the rat, K. E. Mason and W. L. Bryan. 
J. Nutr. 20, No. 5 (Nov. 1940) pp. 501-517. 
The authors investigated how and to what 

extent vitamin E is transferred by the rat to 

her young. Offspring of mothers receiving 
high vitamin E diets were fostered by stock 
rats; the organs of the males were examined for 
signs of vitamin E deficiency; the females were 
mated and fertility observed. By these tests 
the young were found to be deficient in vitamin 

E, indicating that very little of the vitamin was 

transferred through the placenta. This lack 

of placental transfer is similar to that observed 
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by other workers for vitamins A and D. By 
placing young from stock rats with females on 
high vitamin E diet, evidence was obtained 
that there is mammary transfer of vitamin E.— 
E. N. T. 


Uncomplicated vitamin E deficiency in the 
rabbit and its relation to the toxicity of cod 
liver oil, C. G. MACKENzIE, J. B. MACKENZIE, 
and E. V. McCortum. J. Nur. 21, No. 3 
(March 1941) pp. 225-234. 

Further evidence is given from experiments 
with young rabbits that a lack of vitamin E 
causes severe lesions of the voluntary muscles. 
Feeding alpha-tocopherol prevented the occur- 
rence of these lesions, but vitamin E was ineffec- 
tive if cod-liver oil was given orally at the same 
time. The reason for this action is not clear, 
but the authors believe that the cod-liver oil 
destroys the vitamin E.—E. N. T. 


The relation of vitamin D intake to the age of 
the infant at the time of eruption of the first 
deciduous incisor, T. D. Spemet and G. 
Stearns. J. Pediat. 17, No. 4 (Oct. 1940) 
pp. 506-511. 

The time of eruption of the first lower incisor 
teeth of infants was significantly earlier when 
from 300 to 400 units of vitamin D were added 
to their diet. This was brought out by 
dentition records of 52 infants with carefully 
controlled dietary intakes from two weeks to 
from 24 to 28 weeks of age. Smaller or larger 
doses of vitamin D did not have this effect. 
This effect of variation in the vitamin D intake 
is similar to that found in earlier studies on 
linear growth and vitamin retention.—E. N. T. 


Vitamin E in the treatment of muscle disorders 
of infancy and childhood, S. Stone. J. 
Pediat. 18, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 310-316. 
Four cases are presented of children from 

7 to 9 years of age who showed definite symp- 

toms of muscle dystrophy. Treatment with 

vitamin B complex and with wheat-germ oil 
as a source of vitamin E gave complete recovery 
in one case and marked improvement in the 
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others. A large group of children from 1 to 5 
years of age attending the clinic because of poor 
muscular development were also benefited by 
this treatment. Addition of vitamin B com- 
plex tended to improve appetite and weight 
increase, and when vitamin E was also added 
the rate of improvement in muscle strength was 
more rapid. The author concludes that 
vitamin E is apparently essential for mainte- 
nance of normal muscle metabolism and muscle 
growth and that diets in infancy and early 
childhood often lack vitamin E.—E. N. T. 


Occurrence of tremors and incoordination in 
vitamin E deficient adult rats, C. G. 
MACKENZIE, J. B. MACKENZIE, and E. V. 
McCotitum. Proc. Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. 
44, No. 1 (May 1940) pp. 95-98. 

Tremors and in-co-ordination of forelegs and 
head were observed in rats maintained for 
prolonged periods on a _ vitamin-E-deficient 
diet. These changes occurred when symp- 
toms of vitamin E deficiency were temporarily 
checked by small doses of vitamin E and then 
allowed to redevelop. The addition of vitamin 
E to the diet after the tremors and in-co-ordina- 
tion had developed did not cure the rats but 
prevented further development of symptoms 
and increased the weight gain.—V. D. G. 


Successive generations of vitamin E low rats, 
G. A. Emerson and H. M. Evans. Proc. 
Soc. Exptl. Biol. & Med. 45, No. 1 (Oct. 
1940) pp. 159-162. 

When rats were maintained on a standard 
vitamin-E-low diet through four generations, 
it was found that the symptoms of vitamin E 
deficiency became more acute in each genera- 
tion and that the growth of the animals was 
below normal. When comparing male and 
female rats in each generation, it was found that 
the effects of the prolonged deficiency were 
not so marked in the males as in the females. 
Rats born with histories of three generations 
of vitamin E deficiency, if they were placed 
at once on an adequate vitamin E intake, grew 
into normal adult animals.—V. D. G. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by the Social Welfare and Public Health Section, Cleveland Home Economics 
Association 


Human relations as a public health problem, 
H. L. Dunn Am. J. Pub. Health 30, No. 
11 (Nov. 1940) pp. 1318-1322. 

Since health of body is linked inseparably to 
health of mind, the care of mind must become 
the special charge of public health. ‘The city 
is the mind. The city that we build is the 
capital of our world. Together, the body and 
mind make up this world. Together they are 
a unit in the scheme of things. They are born 
together; they age and die together. The 
health and happiness of the body depends upon 
the orderliness and unity of the mind. Like- 
wise, the contentment and peace of the mind 
depends in large measure upon the soundness 
of the body.” The greatest of all public 
health problems is the prevention of neurosis 
and mental breakdowns resulting from mal- 
adjusted human relationships.—A. M. 


Public health engineering aspects of epidemi- 
ological investigations of water- and food- 
borne outbreaks, A. E. Gorman. Am. J. 
Pub. Health 30, No. 12 (Dec. 1940) pp. 
1399-1405. 

In recent years water has been the cause of, 
or under strong suspicion as having been in- 
volved in, the transmission of several diseases 
which formerly were not generally considered 
water-borne—at least in epidemic form: amoebic 
dysentery, epidemic jaundice, tularemia, un- 
dulant fever, poliomyelitis. There is evidence 
of an increasing number of food- and milk- 
borne outbreaks in such institutions as schools, 
hospitals, jails, asylums, industrial plants, 
camps, and summer resorts. Infections by 
organisms of the Salmonella group seem to be 
the most common, and a number of outbreaks 
of illness characterized by sudden onset, nausea, 
muscular pains, cramps, projectile vomiting, 
absence of fever, and rapid recovery have also 
been reported for which the true etiological 
agent has not been found. An outbreak may 
be the result of multiple hazards which merely 
awaited a propitious occasion to become opera- 
tive.—A. M. 


Camps on wheels. Consumers’ Guide 7, No. 4 

(Nov. 15, 1940) pp. 3-5, 14. 

Probably 350,000 families are on the roads of 
the United States, following the crops which 
are ready for harvesting at various seasons of 
the year. These migrant workers seem vital 
to agriculture, one of our most essential in- 
dustries. Last summer 3,200 of these families 
had a place to stop where living conditions were 
comfortable and sanitary, medical care was 
available, and community life was compara- 
tively stable. Mobile camps, each equipped to 
care for 200 families of migratory workers, have 
been developed by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. Tent platforms, a shower trailer, 
tent dressing rooms, a clinic trailer, a Diesel 
generator for electricity, a water tank and 
heater, and laundry equipment are moved from 
one carefully chosen location to another. 
The camp is laid out in streets for which ade- 
quate lighting is provided, and campers share 
the responsibility for keeping it neat and 
orderly. Local businessmen in an area needing 
seasonal workers often share in the camp ex- 
penses because of the value of this orderly life 
to the morale of the workers. Because during 
a program of national defense large numbers 
may be concentrated at one spot, this plan for 
temporary housing for workers should prove 
efficient and expedient.—D. G. K. 


Answers to food stamp plan questions. Con- 
sumers’ Guide 7, No.15 (Dec. 2, 1940) pp. 9-12. 
Forty-five million people in the United States 

are more or less under par because they lack 

sufficient food or the right kind of food. There 
is a need for from 10 to 20 per cent more milk, 

10 to 25 per cent more butter, 25 to 70 per cent 

more tomatoes and citrus fruit, and twice as 

many leafy, green, and yellow vegetables. 

From May 1939, when the government food 

stamp plan began operation, to December 1940, 

250 communities had participated in this plan 

and more than 2} million people were included. 

Six and a half million dollars worth of blue 

stamps were distributed in December 1940. 
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In Dayton, Ohio, two groups of families were 
studied. They had approximately the same 
income, but one group used food stamps and 
the other did not. The former group had 40 
per cent more eggs, 51 per cent more butter, 37 
per cent more fresh vegetables, and 45 per cent 
more fresh fruits, including tomatoes, than did 
the latter group. There is still room for im- 
provement. Both groups need more calcium 
in their diets and can best secure this through 
an increased use of milk. Many specific an- 
swers are given to questions about the setup 
and operation of the food stamp plan. 
—D. G. K. 


The raw milk menace, H. J. Harris. Hygeia 
19, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 208-210, 234. 
Brucellosis, sometimes called undulant fever, 

is a disease occurring more frequently among 

country people than among city dwellers. It 
is contracted from the use of infected raw milk 
or by handling infected animals or carcasses. 

Many domestic animals can transmit the 

disease, but human beings do not seem to give 

it to one another. The germ may cause in- 
fection in practically every tissue in the body. 

Two cases rarely act alike; and because of 

numerous and varying complaints unaccom- 

panied by corresponding physical findings, the 
disease is often diagnosed as neurasthenia. 

A number of cases illustrating the symptoms 

and character of the disease are described. 

Preventive measures will be inadequate until 

everyone is aware of the seriousness of the 

situation. It is not enough to know that a 

herd of cattle has been tested—the test may 

have been only for the presence of the tubercle 
bacillus. If all milk were expertly pasteurized 
or boiled, there would be no brucellosis except 
in occupational groups where work brings them 
in contact with infected animals or carcasses. 
—D.G.K. 


The economy of combinations of dairy products 
in low-cost adequate diets, A. CHINN and 
G. M. Gustarson. J. Am. Diet. Assocn. 
17, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 131-135. 

A study of 12 self-supporting families with 
incomes of from $750 to $1,000 was undertaken 
in Chicago to discover if recommended amounts 
of milk or milk equivalents could be purchased 
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without seriously reducing accustomed foods, 
Objectives were to aid mothers in budgeting 
food money to obtain the greatest food value 
for the money, provide an adequate diet in- 
cluding one quart per child and one pint per 
adult of milk and milk equivalents, and show 
that giving each child a glass of milk at every 
meal is the easiest method of improving the 
diet and simplifies meal planning. The results 
indicate that families with limited incomes can 
have adequate diets, including recommended 
amounts of milk, butter, and eggs. In 1936, 
low-income families in Chicago were spending 
an average of 11 cents per adult meal. The 
demonstration diets cost from 84 to 11 cents 
per adult meal, with 52 per cent of the food 
budget spent for the protective foods. The 
families increased their consumption of fluid 
milk 60 per cent and used concentrated milks 
to complete their quota. They realized the 
economy of milk and its value to their diet. 
Meals were more satisfying and tasted better. 
Six months later a majority of the families 
were continuing the plan.—E. H. 


Social implications of the under-developed 
family, C. V. Kiser. Milbank Mem. Fund 
Quart. 19, No. 1 (Jan. 1941) pp. 26-35. 
With the transition from frontier agricultural 

to urban industrial economy the size of families 

decreased until now we are faced with decreas- 
ing school enrollments. Underdeveloped fam- 
ilies are defined as those contributing fewer 
than three children. ‘The danger lies not in 
this situation, but in the possibility of a hasty 
public reaction, i.e., the danger of ill-considered 
schemes designed merely to increase the birth 
rate....A saner approach might be to take 
cognizance first of the provisions for child 
health and welfare in rural areas where birth 
rates are high. Within the framework of 
maternal health programs there would appear 
to be a well-deserved place for dispensing reli- 
able contraceptive advice in areas where too 
frequent pregnancies endanger the health of 
mothers and where extremely large families 
contribute to poverty. Such service would 
be an indispensable part of a well-rounded 
population policy, for the advent of a child 
into a family is too important to be a circum- 
stance of poverty. The ultimate objectives 
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might well be to maintain population replace- 
ment without sacrificing quality and to have 
the nation’s children ‘wanted’ by the families 
into which they are born.’”’ If attainment of 
these goals now seems remote, that is all the 
more reason to guard carefully the lives, health, 
and training of children who are being born 
in this troubled world.—C. M. G. 


The boys of our town, R. Jacosus. Pub. 
Health Nursing 33, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 
119-120. 

In order to solve some of the health problems 
of boys in the community of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, a joint health service was developed 
through the District Nursing Service and the 
Boys’ Club. A physician was added to the 
staff of the club, and physical examinations 
have become routine for every member. A 
club nurse meets the boys at the club and also 
visits their homes. When there is illness she 
gives the initial care, then refers the case to a 
regular district nurse. If the family needs 
some special use of community resources, the 
club nurse refers it to the proper agency. 
Disabilities caught in the physical examinations 
are corrected, thus saving trouble not only for 
the boy and his family but also for the com- 
munity and taxpayer. Parents have become 
interested. The first stimulation was through 
an invitation to the fathers and mothers to 
come for consultation with the physician. 
Mothers’ clubs have been formed, and fathers 
know almost as much as the sons about the 
Boys’ Club activities. A large girls’ club has 
applied to the Society for District Nursing for 
assistance in its health program. The work 
is all done in close co-operation with the health 
department, which administers the school nurs- 
ing service.—A. M. 

Group health movement in this country, 
K. Roserts. Pub. Health Nursing 33, No. 3 
(March 1941) pp. 150-153. 

What will be the place of nursing in group 
health plans of the future? ‘“The group health 
movement was not born of.a whim, a philos- 
ophy, or an ideal. It was forged out of the 


conditions and necessities of a changing world.”’ 
There are certain indications that the general 
practitioner, the specialist, the nurse, and the 
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social worker will function more and more 
together and that the sharp distinction between 
curative and preventive medicine will tend to 
disappear. It is perhaps not fantastic to 
imagine the day when complete medical care 
for the complete individual will be provided 
by a single organization in every community. 
The greatest expense of this medical care will 
be, first, the physician and, second, the hospital. 
There is only one way to make the well-trained 
physician less expensive—that is to conserve 
every unit of his time for those services which 
require his particular skill. If this is to be 
done, the nurse of the future will have an im- 
portant role to play.—A. M. 


Volunteers increase nurse power, E. K. Davis. 
Pub. Health Nursing 33, No. 3 (March 1941) 
pp. 162-167. 

Effectively trained volunteers can ably sup- 
plement the work of nurses. The following 
points must be considered in connection with 
their employment: (1) an interview before 
placement, outlining the standards under which 
the volunteer will work and the policies of the 
organization; (2) genuinely educational super- 
vision on the job; (3) knowledge on the part of 
the volunteer of the whole program and of 
some of the general principles and policies of 
public health nursing, perhaps obtained through 
a group of lectures; (4) special training for those 
who are to do specialized work, for example, 
office work, sewing, making surgical dressings, 
assisting in nutrition programs, preparing 
demonstration materials, assisting with budget- 
making and wise buying; (5) perhaps written 
instructions for special jobs; (6) development 
of the feeling that the volunteers have a place 
of their own in the organization; (7) follow-up 
of the individual’s success as a volunteer 
worker.—A. M. 


The state hospital consultant in community 
mental health, W. E. Barton. Pub. Welfare 
News 9, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 24. 

Because of the high incidence of mental 
disorders in the general population and the 
trend of social agencies to give their attention 
to individual factors in social maladjustments, 
it has become increasingly important to have 
psychiatric clinics available. The state hos- 
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pital should contribute the services of its trained 
personnel as a nucleus for community clinics. 
Some persons remain at home who need care 
in a mental hospital; others go to such institu- 
tions but, at the insistence of relatives, are 
released too soon. Still others go home without 
supervision and break down again because no 
one helps to bring about an adjustment between 
the patient and the family. A mental health 
clinic could help with (1) evaluation interviews, 
(2) therapeutic treatment hours, (3) advisory 
consultation with case workers on special 
situations, (4) supervision of cases on probation 
from the hospital, (5) classes and seminars on 
mental hygiene problems, (6) a liaison service 
bringing together for more complete under- 
standing the workers of various agencies.— 
D. G. K. 


Home care of the chronically ill, D. H. Smrrn. 
Pub. Welfare News 9, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) p. 5. 
Since 1934 medical service for the chronically 

ill in their homes has been provided by the 

New York City Department of Welfare, and 

nearly 4,000 such patients are receiving the 

necessary care. This service includes medical, 
nursing, and dental care, medication, eye 
examinations and the provision of glasses, 
belts, braces, special shoes, etc. Housekeeping 
service and increased allowances for special 
diets are also included as part of the service. 
Special examiners visit these patients and make 
recommendations as to the number of visits 
by a physician and nurse which are needed 
during a month. The patient may select his 
own physician. He is re-examined at intervals 
to see if the service shall continue. A patient 
may need hospitalization for a time. On his 
discharge the same steps are taken as before 
to reinstate the patient on chronic care serv- 
ice.—D. G. K. 


Proposed public assistance legislation. Re- 
port of special committee. Pub. Welfare 


News 9, No. 2 (Feb. 1941) pp. 6-7. 

The Committee on Relief of the Council of 
State Governments is anxious to further plans 
for (a) better service to the needy person, 
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(b) more efficient administration, (c) substan- 
tial savings to both the states and the federal 
government. Out of regional conferences be- 
tween legislators and public officials certain 
specific proposals were formulated. Some 
changes undoubtedly will be submitted for 
congressional consideration. Efforts may be 
made to provide for federal participation in the 
general relief program and for better care for 
nonresidents by more uniform legislation. 
Desirable are more flexibility as to provisions 
for medical care and a more adequate basis 
for reimbursing communities for children 
eligible for Aid to Dependent Children. If all 
federal funds could be used more flexibly and 
reimbursement could be made on a variable 
grant basis, poor counties could take better 
care of their people. The experience of state 
and local public welfare departments should 
be available to the legislative representatives 
of the public.—D. G. K. 


Rents and relief, B. MARQUETTE. Survey 
Midmthly. 77, No. 3 (March 1941) pp. 
79-80. 

Successful attempts to improve the housing 
of relief clients have been made in Milwaukee 
and New York City. Cincinnati has recently 
shown that much can be accomplished with 
small additional expenditures. In co-operation 
with the Cincinnati Department of Public 
Relief, the Building Department inspected 
homes of relief clients and graded them as good, 
fair, and bad, and indicated the market rent. 
Unfit dwellings were vacated. Families are 
gradually being moved from _ undesirable 
dwellings, and a program for improving general 
conditions has been initiated. Improved house- 
keeping has been noted in 116 out of 337 in- 
stances of slovenly housekeeping. ‘The change 
in the Relief Department’s rent payment 
policy has resulted in a sharp decrease in evic- 
tions of relief families, the number dropping 
from 190 to 115 in 5 months. ... The fact that 
the relief load is now falling makes this a 
strategic time for public relief departments to 
move toward a more humane and consistent 
rent policy.”—C. M. G. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, United States Department 
of Agriculture 


Development of synthetic resins for hosiery 
finishes, A. K. Haynes. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 29, No. 8 (April 15, 1940) pp. 186-188. 
Much time and effort are being expended 

in developing finishes which will make silk 

stockings resistant to snagging and abrasion 
and increase their strength and elasticity. 

This is difficult because the hose themselves 

vary in quality and construction. Two groups 

of resins are used. Thermosetting resins are 
insolubilized by heating to form products 
which show little or no change in softness or 
flexibility with subsequent changes in tempera- 
ture. Thermoplastic resins repeatedly soften 
with heat and harden with cooling. Resins 
for textile use may be thermosetting or thermo- 
plastic, but they must be colorless, odorless, 
and in a form which mills can handle with 
existing equipment and by well-known methods. 

At present the most suitable thermosetting 

resins are of the urea-formaldehyde type; the 

most suitable thermoplastics are the acry- 

lates —H. M. R. 


Determination of wearing qualities by air flow 
measurements, E. J. SAxt. Am. Dyestuff 
Repir. 29, No. 24 (Nov. 25, 1940) pp. 
P637-P641. 

The author uses air permeability tests in 
combination with abrasion tests for determining 
progressively the degree of deterioration during 
a performance test. Determining the increas- 
ing degree of porosity of the fabric while it is 
being abraded makes it possible to follow its 
systematic breakdown without destroying the 
sample. This decreases the time for the total 
test and also simplifies the method. It is 
claimed that more precise results are obtained 
because all measurements are taken on one and 
the same specimen under investigation. The 
instruments for testing air flow and wear are 
described, and methods for standardizing these 
tests are suggested.—H. M. R. 


Microscopic observation of wool dyeing, G. L. 
Am. Dyestuff 


Royer and H. E. MILtson. 


Repir. 29, No. 26 (Dec. 23, 1940) pp. P697- 

P704. 

The mechanisms involved in wool dyeing 
were studied by means of microscopic observa- 
tions in order to determine what factors affect 
the shade and fastness of a dyed material. 
These observations show the location of the 
dye with respect to the individual fibers and 
also show how different exhausting agents 
affect its transfer both during the dyeing 
process and during any subsequent treatment 
which the dyed fabric must undergo. One 
reason for uneven fiber dyeing in wool is that 
individual fibers do not dye at the same rate, 
even when they have been thoroughly scoured 
and are dyed in a bath with good circulation of 
dye solution about the fibers. It was shown 
that this difference in rate may be caused by 
variations in the surface structure of the fibers. 
It was found, too, that the center portion of all 
fibers dyed readily. This pointed definitely 
to the fact that the external layer of the wool 
fiber influences the rate at which the dye can 
penetrate. Many dyes do not distribute them- 
selves evenly through a fiber. The authors 
conclude that even with the same quantity of 
dye in the bath, weaker colors and different 
shades will be obtained when conditions cause 
uneven distribution of dye within the fibers 
than when uniform dye distribution is at- 
tained.—H. M. R. 


diagnosis and prevention of 

dermatitis from wearing apparel, L. 

Scuwartz. Can. Textile J. 58, No. 3 (Jan. 

31, 1941) pp. 42-44. 

Dermatitis from wearing apparel is not 
difficult to diagnose. The eruption begins at 
the place of contact with the offending garment, 
usually 7 days or more after the garment has 
been worn. Also, the dermatitis tends to get 
well, even without medical treatment, when 
the garment is no longer worn. It is important 
to discover the actual cause of the dermatitis, 
for it may be the fabric, the dye, or the finish. 
A method of procedure has been devised which 


The causes, 
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will usually reveal the offending chemical. 
Just as dermatitis among fur wearers was 
diminished by improved dyeing methods and 
dermatitis from cosmetics by elimination of the 
irritant chemicals and by legislation, so is it 
possible to diminish the incidence of dermatitis 
from wearing apparel. The responsibility 
should be laid first upon the chemical manu- 
facturers, who ought to be required to study 
the toxicologic and sensitizing properties of the 
chemicals which may be used on wearing 
apparel and give this information to their 
customers. A method for doing this was sug- 
gested in an article by this author appearing 
in the September 14, 1940 Journal of the 
American Medical Association.—H. G. W. 


Rayon production reaches all-time high. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. (News Edition) 19, No. 2 
(Jan. 25, 1941) p. 76. 

Estimates of total rayon production in the 
United States during 1940 have been placed by 
statisticians at 460,000,000 pounds. This is an 
increase of 20 per cent over production in 
1939, which in turn was 33 per cent greater 
than in 1938. Ten years ago American manu- 
facture totaled only 127,000,000 pounds.— 
¥. ©. 5. 


Plastics in wearing apparel, H. S. Bunn. J. 
Am. Chem. Soc. (News Edition) 19, No. 3 
(Feb. 10, 1941) pp. 135-139. 

There are four major types of plastics used 
in wearing apparel: rigid thermosetting mate- 
rials; rigid thermoplastics; flexible, elastic 
thermoplastics; and textile fibers made from 
plastics. The thermosetting materials include 
casein, phenol-formaldehyde, phenolic, and 
urea-formaldehyde plastics and are used in 
buttons, handbag frames, costume jewelry, 
and transparent heels. Among the thermo- 
plastics which have gained wide acceptance as 
apparel materials are the cellulose esters, 
methyl methacrylate, polystyrene, rubber hy- 
drochloride, vinylidene chloride, and polyvinyl 
esters. Three cellulose esters and combina- 
tions of glass fibers and cellulose acetate have 
all been employed to some extent. Molded 


cellulose acetate is used in jewelry, shirt studs, 
cuff links, hat brims, slide fasteners, and 
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buttons. Cellulose acetobutyrate, which has 
greater toughness than the regular grade of 
acetate, is employed for football helmets. 
Methyl methacrylate and polystyrene are 
polymerized thermoplastics which are crystal 
clear and used for buttons, heels of women’s 
shoes, and gems in costume jewelry. Flexible 
thermoplastics are used in waterproof clothing 
and bags, men’s haberdashery (such as belts 
and suspenders), and shoes. Four commercial 
textile fibers made from plastics are lanital, a 
wool-like casein derivative; soybean fiber, 
considered an aldehyde condensation product; 
and the synthetic nylon and Vinyon fibers. 
Vinyon fibers are spun from an acetone solu- 
tion of copolymerized vinyl chloride and vinyl] 
acetate. Bathing suits, hosiery, gloves, and 
foundation garments have all been made from 
Vinyon in experimental quantities. The lack of 
proper spinning equipment at present prevents 
the large production of Vinyon apparel.—V.C.]J. 


Synthetic textile from seaweed, C. H. S. 
TupHotME. J. Am. Chem. Soc. (News 
Edition) 19, No. 5 (March 10, 1941) p. 267. 
A new type of fiber has been produced in 

Britain from seaweed. Dried seaweed con- 

tains from 20 to 30 per cent of alginic acid, 

which is readily extracted by means of sodium 
carbonate solution. A solution of alginic acid 
in sodium carbonate can be extruded through 
spinnerettes into a suitable coagulating bath 
in the same manner and with the same machin- 
ery as in the manufacture of viscose rayon. 
If the coagulating bath is simply an acid 
solution, filaments of alginic acid are obtained 
which are useless as textile fibers because they 
are soluble in soap and soda solution. How- 
ever, there are methods for obtaining alginates 
which are resistant to alkalies, and these 
alginates constitute the new fiber. This fiber 
is nonflammable, has a high luster, good 
strength, and its dyeing properties can be 
varied at will. The new textile absorbs water 
as readily as wool, and it can be worn next to 
the skin without discomfort. It is claimed 
that the cost of production will be less than that 
of viscose rayon. Work on this fiber has been 
in progress for about two years, but as yet it is 
not produced on a large scale.—V. C. J. 
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An outbreak of dermatitis from new resin 
fabric finishes, L. Scowartz, L. W. SPOLYAR, 
F. M. Gastineau, J. E. Datton, A. B. 
LoveMAN, M. B. SuLzBERGER, E. P. Cope, 
and R. L. Barer. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
115, No. 11 (Sept. 14, 1940) pp. 906-911. 
Outbreaks of dermatitis caused by wearing 

apparel were reported in the United States and 

Canada during the early part of 1940. Cotton 

fabrics which produced the irritation were all 

found to have been finished with a certain acid 
ester gum. Patch tests showed that this gum 
was the chief irritant. Hose made of a new 
synthetic fiber produced an inflammation of 
the skin in a number of instances. All these 
cases were traced back to one mill, which had 
started to use a new finish shortly before the 
outbreak. This finish proved to be the same 
as that on the cotton fabrics which caused 
dermatitis.—D. E. K. 


Sterilization of shoes with formaldehyde spray, 
L. Brrnpaum. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 116, 
No. 1 (Jan. 4, 1941) p. 90. 

Fungus-infected shoes may be sterilized by a 
simple, effective, and inexpensive method in 
which a formaldehyde solution is sprayed by 
means of an atomizer into both the toe and the 
heel while the shoe is lying on its side. The 
spraying should be done 3 nights in succession, 
but the shoes can be worn during the day 
provided at least 8 hours elapse between the 
time of spraying and the time they are put on. 
The spraying should be done cautiously so as 
to protect the operator.—D. E. K. 

Garment fumigation, W. L. Netson. Nail. 
Cleaner & Dyer 32, No. 3 (March 1941) p. 54. 
Ever since the beginning of fur storage and 

fur cleaning, fumigation storage and cold stor- 

age have been the subjects of much discussion. 

Formerly the one type of storage was asso- 

ciated with the absence of the other, but now 

many operators are fumigating garments 
before placing them in cold storage. Fumiga- 
tion of furs is now considered an almost 
indispensable part of the fur cleaning and 
storing process. Two different kinds of fumi- 


gants are used today. One, a gas composed of 
carbon dioxide and methyl formate, is sold in 
cylinders and merely hooked up with the vault 
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or chamber. More recently a liquid mixture 
of ethylene dichloride and carbon tetrachloride 
has come into use. Some of the initial research 
on this product was carried on by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Entomologists 
who have studied moths believe that at tem- 
peratures below 65°F. their activity is so 
reduced that the efficiency of fumigants is 
greatly lowered. Their tests show that the 
higher the temperature, the better the fumi- 
gants work. On the other hand, the fumigant 
may deteriorate at high temperatures, especially 
if the humidity is not rigidly controlled. Thus, 
ideally, the temperature should not be more 
than 5 degrees above or below 70°F. There 
are other problems involved in the operation 
of a storage vault, such as the dangers of wool 
mildewing if there is too much moisture and of 
furs drying out if the atmosphere is too dry. 
Therefore the humidity should be carefully 
controlled in some way.—L. W. 


Comparison of the breaking strength of fabrics 
as determined by the pendulum and incline 
plane testing machines, GLApys WHITE and 
Emma C. PETERSEN. Rayon Textile Mthly. 
21, No. 12 (Dec. 1940) pp. 69-70; 22, No. 1 
(Jan. 1941) pp. 70-71. 

The breaking strength of 16 plain-weave 
fabrics, including cottons, linens, silks, and 
wools, was determined by both the pendulum 
and incline plane machines in the laboratories 
of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Statistical design and analyses allowed several 
important comparisons of the variations in 
strength. The average breaking strength de- 
termined by the incline plane machine was 
higher than that by the pendulum machine for 
7 of the 8 fabrics where there was a significant 
difference between machines. The total varia- 
tion in breaking strength for a given fabric 
did not vary greatly between the two types of 
machines except in the case of 2 fabrics. In 
general, it would be advisable to indicate what 
type of machine was used for breaking-strength 
determinations.—G. W. 


Textiles used in the fabrication of naval uni- 
forms, L. Smiru. Textile Colorist 62, No. 
743 (Nov. 1940) pp. 750-751. 

In a talk delivered at the symposium on 
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textile preparedness for national defense the 
author, a naval officer from the Naval Clothing 
Depot, discussed 3 woven and 2 cotton fabrics 
that have been used by the Navy during the 
past quarter century. The Naval Service uses 
woolen for 95 per cent of its fabrics in prefer- 
ence to worsted because the woolen fabrics 
have been found to be more serviceable under 
the difficult conditions encountered aboard 
ship. The wool used is required to be free 
from vegetable matter, reworked wool, waste, 
or any other adulterants. Various types of 
dyes have been tried, but none has been found 
to be as satisfactory as the adopted standard, 
indigo over alizarine and a chrome mordant; 
therefore, the Navy continues to require indigo 
even though it appreciates the difficulties 
encountered by the mill man in handling this 
dye. The textile inspection group at the Naval 
Clothing Depot is responsible for setting up 
and insuring maintenance of the detailed 
requirements necessary to produce uniform, 
serviceable fabrics of satisfactory appearance. 
—L. W. 


Some antiseptic preparations for the textile 
chemist, K. Warpite. Textile Colorist 62, 
No. 744 (Dec. 1940) pp. 809-812. 

This is a comprehensive review of the mildew- 
proofing of textiles. A good textile antiseptic 
must have high germicidal potency without 
being toxic to humans. Some inorganic and 
organic preservatives are listed with the mini- 
mal amount required to protect fibers from 
mold, determined by experimentation under 
standardized conditions. The antiseptic finish 
should be colorless, odorless, and have no 
destructive action on the cloth being treated. 
For relative permanence, it must be nonvolatile 
and insoluble in water. Dispersibility in an 
aqueous medium through the use of an emulsi- 
fying agent is preferred for purposes of applica- 
tion to solubility in organic solvents because 
of reduced cost and smaller fire hazard. Fire- 
proofing and waterproofing are related to 
mildewproofing. A treatment that discourages 
combustion may also prevent the oxidation 
necessary to the life of fungi; and waterproofing 
tends to prevent a moisture content suitable 
for mold-growth. The discussion of methods 


now being employed includes the chrome-cutch 
process, the use of zinc chloride, of salicyl- 
anilide with formaldehyde naphthalene sulfo- 
nate, and of salicyl-anilide fixed with aluminum 
oxide. Pentachlorphenol and chemicals of the 
types of lauryl-benzyl-methyl-sulfonium metho- 
sulfate and lauryl thiocyanate are suggested 
as possibly adaptable for textile use.—G. J. L. 


Shrink resistance without crease resistance, 
C. H. S. Tupnotme. Textile Colorist 63, 
No. 746 (Feb. 1941) p. 124. 

A new process has been developed for making 
celluiose yarns and fabrics resistant to shrink- 
age without their becoming at the same time 
resistant to creasing, so that, while the textile 
will not shrink in washing or extend while 
damp, it is possible to make flat seams, pleats, 
and hems. The basis of this process is the 
impregnation of cellulosic yarns and fabrics 
with a solution of formaldehyde and a dilute 
acid, followed by drying, which causes a reac- 
tion between the formaldehyde and cellulose. 
The formaldehyde concentration of the im- 
pregnating solution need not exceed 15 per cent 
and may be considerably lower.—L. W. 


Effect of light and heat on color and deteriora- 
tion of viscose, acetate, and cuprammonium 
fabrics, H. FLETCHER and M. H. Hovston. 
Textile Research 11, No. 1 (Nov. 1940) 
pp. 4-11. 

The undyed materials used in this study 
included flat crepe, taffeta, and satin made 
from viscose and acetate, and also twill and 


. plain sheers of cuprammonium rayon. They 


were given a preliminary scouring with neutral 
soap at 180°F. Strips were exposed to a sun 
lamp for various intervals up to 120 hours, 
and others were heated in an oven at from 270° 
to 280°F. for periods up to 60 hours. Light 
decreased the breaking strength of all rayons, 
but no one kind showed a marked deviation 
from the others. Heat produced a somewhat 
greater change, with cellulose acetate fabrics 
showing the smallest change in breaking 
strength. As measured by copper number, 
light had little effect. Heat deteriorated the 
viscose and cuprammonium rayon more than 
the acetate—M. B. H. 
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MISCELLANY 


The Consumer and the T.N.E.C. Report. 
The criticisms and recommendations in the 
report of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee that would most directly affect 
consumers were emphasized in a write-up in 
PM for March 31. Among them were those 
dealing with patent laws, price fixing, and 
abuses in life insurance. 


Public Relations. Consumer relations was 
the subject considered in 5 lectures by Harford 
Powel and Paul H. Nystrom in the short 
course on public relations conducted by the 
American Council on Public Relations in New 
York City last January. Another of the 5 
general subjects was government relations, on 
which Edwin G. Nourse delivered 5 lectures. 
A 170-page mimeographed summary of the 
lectures and the discussions which followed 
may be obtained from the American Council 
on Public Relations, 365 Guinda Street, Palo 
Alto, California, at $5 a copy. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. ‘Defense and 
the Consumer” is the title of No. 54 in this 
well-known series of 10-cent pamphlets put 
out by the Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. It was 
prepared by the Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion and is based on materials provided by the 
Consumer Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission before this was shifted 
to the Office of Price Control. In No. 55, 
Maxwell S. Stewart popularizes the main 
findings of The Output of Manufacturing 
Industries, 1899-1937, a study made by Solomon 
Fabricant for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research under a grant from the Falk Founda- 
tion. 


Correspondence Schools. In 1940 the Na- 
tional Home Study Council, Washington, D. C., 
received a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York “to inspect and rate the various 
American correspondence schools’ and, ac- 
cording to School and Society for April 12, 
approved 46 out of 480. The Council has is- 
sued for free distribution a 1941 “Home Study 
Blue Book”’ which will be sent free on request. 


It will also take action against schools which 
make false claims for their courses or the em- 
ployment open to “graduates.” 


Community Health Education. ‘Com- 
munity Organization for Health Education” 
is the title of a readable, stimulating report 
made to the American Public Health Associa- 
tion by its Committee on Community Organiza- 
tion for Health Education. It discusses the 
need for a community health education pro- 
gram and the part that the health department, 
the school system, and private agencies should 
play in it, then describes examples of such 
programs initiated by school, health depart- 
ment, and joint leadership, and also of state 
programs in Tennessee and Oregon. The 
last section mentions factors that were found 
to aid and to impede organization and points 
out simple principles necessary to success. 
The American Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York City, will send a copy 
of the 120-page report on receipt of 9 cents in 
stamps to cover mailing expense. 


Health Tests for Household Workers. Last 
November the Bureau of Part-Time Work, 
1440 Broadway, New York City, launched a 
movement for regular periodic tests for do- 
mestic workers. The program is carried on in 
co-operation with a Committee on Health 
Tests for Household Workers, which includes 
well-known New York physicians and laymen. 
Arrangements are made by which the tests 
can be made easily and inexpensively as a 
means of protection against unrecognized dis- 
ease, and employers are urged to arrange for 
them before a servant is engaged, especially 
one who will have contact with children. In 
fact, the American Academy of Pediatrics 
urges health tests for all adults in contact 
with children. 


Sleep and Health. The importance to 
health of getting the proper amount of sleep 
in each 24 hours was the subject of bulletins 
issued in January by the School Health Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
There are separate sheets for high school 
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teachers, pupils, school administrators, parents, 
and the boys and girls themselves, each de- 
veloping the simple central theme in a slightly 
different way. 


Health of Young Men. In the midst of 
many loose statements about the rejection of 
young men under selective service, the sum- 
mary of the situation in an editorial in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
for January 4 was particularly welcome. It 
emphasizes the fact that standards for rejection 
and methods of examination are more rigid 
than in 1917 and that the level of national 
health is higher, but at the same time em- 
phasizes the importance of proper programs 
for the prevention and correction of disabilities 
as a means to national health and defense. 


Mending Army Shoes. The Quartermaster 
Corps of the U. S. Army is maintaining shoe 
repair units at cantonments where commercial 
concerns cannot handle all the work of keeping 
the military’s footwear in proper order. In 
fact, says Domestic Commerce for January 
27, the corps is experimenting with a mobile 
shoe repair unit capable of repairing 200 pairs 
a day. 


Finance for the Layman. Ordinary citizens 
who find current financial questions hard to 
understand were the readers whom the Ameri- 
can Institute for Economic Research, 54 Dun- 
ster Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, had in 
mind when it arranged for members of its staff 
to prepare two booklets of about 150 pages, 
selling for $1 each. One is “How to Avoid 
Financial Tangles” by Kenneth C. Masteller, 
who attempts to explain what the ordinary 
layman needs to know to avoid the “financial 
pitfalls” that seem to beset the owner of even 
very modest property and to steer a safe course 
in such matters as car ownership, stocks and 
other securities, life insurance contracts, wills, 
trusts, taxes, and the rest. 

The other booklet is ‘““What Will Inflation 
and Devaluation Mean to You?” It explains 


where money comes from, what inflation is, and 
how it can be measured. Also included are 
a section on record and timing of inflation, with 
a discussion of warning symptoms, and anotber 
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which attempts to explain how the layman may 
partially protect his savings and his purchasing 
power against the effects of inflation. 


A New Budget Form. “The Budget Calen- 
dar”’ is the name of a device for easy budgeting 
presented in “‘Money Management for House- 
holds,’”’ a new bulletin from the Household 
Finance Corporation. Assuming that every 
pay check is to be divided to pay for the future 
(reserve fund), the past (debts), and the present 
(current expenses), simple blanks are pro- 
vided for entering the items, their amounts, 
and the dates on which they are received or 
paid out. The monthly blank for current 
expenses, naturally the most detailed of the 
three, fills a double page with a column for 
each week, the latter providing a small space 
for “pay date’ and “income” and room for 
itemizing the “plan for spending.”” The weekly 
and monthly totals from these are easy to 
compare with actual expenditures or to post 
into the year’s summary chart. Single copies 
may be obtained free from the Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Safety via Home Economics. This is the 
theme of one in a series of leaflets prepared by 
Safety Education Projects, Research Division 
of the National Education Association. The 
leaflet may be obtained from the N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for 5 cents a copy or at special rates for 
quantity orders. 


National Council of Childhood Education. 
This group meets every February at the time 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators’ conference, the program being arranged 
by the National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion and the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. National organizations working for the 
welfare of young children are invited to send 
representatives and also reports of their ac- 
tivities in this field. At the 1941 meeting in 
Atlantic City, 45 such reports were received 
and have been mimeographed for distribution 
at 15 cents a copy. They make a useful di- 
rectory. Address Association for Childhood 
Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Children in the Theatre.”” Because of the 
great variety in state laws to regulate the 
employment of children on the legitimate 
stage, the National Child Labor Committee, 
in consultation with theatrical and child welfare 
authorities, made a study of 65 children so 
employed. On the basis of the findings, the 
advisory committee makes certain specific 
recommendations, included in the pamphlet 
which reports the study. The authors of the 
report are Anne Hood Harken and Gertrude 
Folks Zimand, and it may be purchased from 
the National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, for $1. It 
does not cover the employment of children in 
radio, movies, or other forms of entertainment. 


Women Who Work. Last summer students 
of the Hudson Shore Labor School (formerly 
the Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry) reported how they spend 
the time in which they are not doing paid 
work, and the results are summarized by the 
Women’s Bureau in a recent bulletin entitled 
“The Nonworking Time of Industrial Women 
Workers.”” Another Bureau publication of 
interest in connection with home and family 
life is “Women Workers in Their Family 
Environment.” The official designations of the 
two pamphlets are, respectively, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Women’s Bureau, Bulletins 
No. 181 and No. 183, and they are for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 5 and 15 cents a copy. 


“Primer of Problems in the Millinery In- 
dustry.” Although this bulletin from the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau is mainly concerned with 
labor conditions, it tells many things about the 
millinery industry that are of interest in con- 
nection with the economics of clothing. It 
is listed as U. S. Department of Labor, Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 179 and may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents a copy. 


Nutrition Experiments with 
Carey D. Miller, professor of foods 


School 
Animals. 


and nutrition at the University of Hawaii, 
has prepared an excellent mimeographed pam- 
phlet on “How to Demonstrate the Effects 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
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of a Good and of a Poor Diet.” It gives, clearly 
and simply, the necessary facts about the ani- 
mals, equipment, diets, routine care, and records 
used in classroom experiments. Copies may 
be purchased for 20 cents each from the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Bookstore, Honolulu. 


“Studies in the Avitaminoses.” A _port- 
folio of 13 sheets which show colored pictures 
of lesions characteristic of different types of 
vitamin deficiency, each with a few words of 
explanation, is available on request to the 
Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. The 
material is based on research carried out in 
various universities, medical schools, and hos- 
pitals, and originally appeared as inserts in 
1940 issues of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Though somewhat tech- 
nical for popular use, it should be helpful to 
students of nutrition as well as to physicians. 


Egg Yolks. Although many foods having a 
yellow or orange color are rich in vitamin A, 
this is not necessarily true of an egg yolk, says 
a release from the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. “If the hen has had abundant green 
leafy feed, her eggs will have dark yolks and 
a high concentration of ‘provitamin A,’ which 
can be converted into vitamin A in the human 
body....On the other hand, eggs from hens 
getting a diet that is low in pigments but high 
in fish-liver oil will have light-colored yolks 
rich in vitamin A. . . . In general, all egg yolk is 
a fairly good source of this important vitamin.” 


Defense Housing. Citizens confused about 
the relations between the defense and the nor- 
mal low-cost housing programs will be grateful 
to Edith Elmer Wood for two recent articles. 
One, entitled “Public Housing: Defense and 
Normal,”’ she read at the Eastern States In- 
stitute on Public Housing in Philadelphia last 
March, and it was printed in Public Housing 
Progress for February—April. She developed 
the same arguments more at length in Archi- 
tectural Forum for April. 


Public Housing Notes. Among the ac- 
commodations for 3,500 families in Fort Greene 
Houses, a New York state housing project in 
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Brooklyn, will be some for families with seven 
or eight children who need up to nine rooms in 
order to avoid overcrowding, and also some for 
elderly men and women who live alone—an 
unusual plan in our public housing projects. 

Adjusting rents to family income in public 
housing projects is the subject of a recent 
pamphlet from the Committee on Housing, 
Community Service Society, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York City, price 25 cents. 

Two publications of the Management Di- 
vision of the National Association of Housing 
Officials may be of interest to some JouRNAL 
readers: “A Selected Bibliography on Hous- 
ing Management,” price 50 cents, and “A 
Training Program for Housing Management: 
Learning from Practical Experience,” price 
25 cents. They may be obtained from the 
Management Division, National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago. 


Film News. Home economists will be in- 
terested in two items in the April issue of 
Film News. One says that “The New Hous- 
ing,”’ a film produced by Pathe in technicolor 
for the Federal Housing Administration and 
sponsored by the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, tells the story of F. H. A. via the 
experiences of a young couple who want to 
buy a home. A one-reel version is to have 
wide theatrical distribution, and a two-reel 
one will later be distributed nontheatrically. 

The other item reports that the New England 
Educational Film Association, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, is setting up a regional organiza- 
tion which “‘will carefully inspect commercially 
sponsored films to see that no biased advertising 
emphasis is allowed in a film produced and 
accepted for educational use. These panels 
will also offer advice to producers on proposed 
films.” 


“Recommended Standards of Assistance.” 
Home economists not only from social welfare 
agencies but from the Extension Service and 
the Farm Security Administration, co-operated 
with officials of the Rhode Island State De- 
partment of Social Welfare in preparing the 
Report of the Budget Committee issued last 
February. As a result, the recommendations 
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for the different groups of goods and services 
allowed in the relief budget are applicable to 
rural as well as urban conditions. A limited 
number of copies are available without cost 
from the Division of Public Assistance, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 40 Fountain 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Education for Rural Life in Chile. Over 
100,000 huaso (cowboy) and inquilino (tenant 
farmer) families are being reached by a novel 
plan in rural Chile, where illiteracy is high and 
standards of living low. The plan includes 
the distribution of attractive, simple booklets, 
in which good practical advice on such subjects 
as poultry raising, gardening, child care, home 
management is combined with interesting 
Chilean folklore, and contests in home and 
garden crafts. Experts in agricultural methods 
go about the country in special trucks for very 
informal meetings with old and young, and the 
same friendliness is shown in the large corre- 
spondence carried on from the central office 
in Santiago. The enterprise is formally known 
as the Institute of Rural Information, Board 
of Agricultural Exports, but, as described in 
the April Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
its existence and vitality seem to be chiefly 
due to a single remarkable woman, Graciela 
Mandujano. She is about to visit this country 
under the auspices of the Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. 


“Informative Labeling.”’ In May the label- 
ing committee of the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council issued a 24-page manual on 
this subject by Roger Wolcott. The points 
covered include the advantages of informative 
labeling to consumers, retailers, and manufac- 
turers; how and by whom labels should be 
planned and made; and the co-operation offered 
by the Council in developing label forms, allow- 
ing the use of its name on approved labels, and 
consulting with concerns interested in such 
labels. Pictures of informative labels now 
employed for different kinds of commodities 
add to the usefulness, especially for study 
groups. Copies may be obtained from the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 
West 40th Street, New York City, for 25 
cents each. 
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NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Dietetic Association. The 24th 
annual meeting of the Association will be held 
at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, 
from October 20 to 23. 

The executive board of the Association at 
the midyear meeting in Chicago on February 22 
and 23 went on record endorsing the Sheppard 
Bill (S. 839) to give military status to dietitians 
in army service. Charlotte Raymond of 
Newtonville, Massachusetts, is staff dietitian 
with the Red Cross-Harvard Medical Unit 
that sailed for England this spring. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction. This department of the Na- 
tional Education Association has arranged the 
following conferences at which educators may 
meet to study and discuss problems faced in 
our schools: “How to Develop Wholesome 
Personality through the School Program,” 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, July 7 to 19; “The Pupil, the Com- 
munity, and the Curriculum,” University of 
Denver, Colorado, July 7 to 18; “Life in the 
Rural Community,” University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, June 12 to July 19; 
“Democratic Guidance of Teachers in the 
Modern School,” University of California, 
Los Angeles, July 14 to 25. For further in- 
formation write the executive secretary of the 
Department, Ruth Cunningham, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Summer Course in Textile Testing. A 
special summer course in Principles of Textile 
Analysis is again announced by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The com- 
prehensive program will be under the personal 
direction of Professor Edward R. Schwarz 
and will continue for six weeks beginning on 
July 28. Laboratory exercises as well as lec- 
tures and demonstrations will cover the com- 
plete microscopic analysis and physical testing 
of textile materials. So far as possible the 
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material will be presented in a manner to be 
of interest to the laboratory technician, the 
manufacturer, the teacher, and the student 
who seeks a short orientation course in textile 
research and testing. For further informa- 
tion address the Summer Session Office, M. I. T., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Applications will 
be accepted in the order of receipt. 

Conference on School Health Education. 
The American Home Economics Association 
was among the 40 organizations represented 
at the National Conference for Cooperation 
in School Health Education in New York City 
on February 28 and March 1. In speaking of 
the Association’s activities in connection with 
school health education, Dr. Helen Judy Bond 
emphasized those in the fields of nutrition and 
consumer education and referred to co-opera- 
tion in setting up state committees and with 
the American Library Association in developing 
lists of books on nutrition and other home 
economics subjects and obtaining wider cir- 
culation of such literature in the various states. 

Enzyme and Vitamin Symposium. A sym- 
posium on “‘The Respiratory Enzymes and the 
Biological Action of the Vitamins’’ has been 
arranged jointly by the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of Chicago to be held from 
September 11 to 17, inclusive. The first ses- 
sions—Thursday, September 11, to Saturday, 
September 13—will be devoted largely to the 
respiratory enzymes and will be held on the 
University of Wisconsin campus. On Sunday, 
September 14, after an outing, the group will 
move to the University of Chicago, where from 
Monday, September 15, to Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 17, the sessions will be devoted to the 
vitamins. 

National Association for Nursery Education. 
“Life, Liberty and Happiness for Children 
Now” is the general theme of the bicnnial con- 
ference to be held October 23 through 27 at 
the Book Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. The address 
of the Association’s headquarters is 6755 
Ridgeland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Cooperative League of the U. S. A. Dr. 
James P. Warbasse, president of the League 
since it was founded, resigned in March on the 
completion of a quarter of a century of service, 
and Murray D. Lincoln of Columbus, Ohio, 
was elected unanimously as his successor. 
Mr. Lincoln is general manager of the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, with head- 
quarters in Columbus, and also president of 
the Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, a co-operative serving 380,000 
members in 9 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

National Dental Hygiene Association. This 
lay organization was incorporated in June 
1940 as a “philanthropic non-profit sharing 
corporation for the advancement of dental 
health for the American people.” It is a 
memorial to William Henry Hall and has a 
grant from the Martha M. Hall Foundation of 
New York “to defray the basic expenses of an 
educational program for an initial period of 
years.” The outline of this program has been 
drawn up and has been endorsed by the Ameri- 
can Dental Association, the United States 
Public Health Service, and the American 
Association of Public Health Dentists. A 
pamphlet describing the National Dental 
Hygiene Association may be obtained from 
headquarters at the Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


NEVADA 
District Home Economics Days. District 
home economics days were held in Tonopah, 
Boulder City, Lund, Elko, and Reno this 
spring to broaden the interests of the students 
and to promote high standards of work. 


NEW YORK 
New York Home Economics Association. 
H.E.W.I.B.’s. The 1941 Field Day sponsored 


by the New York City H.E.W.1L.B.’s on 
March 28 attracted students and teachers 


from eastern colleges who were interested in 
home economics in business. 

The general meeting, of which Gladys Wine- 
gar was chairman, was addressed by Eloise 
Davison of the Herald Tribune Institute, who 
discussed ‘“‘The First Job: How to Get It— 
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How to Hold It.” Group meetings for those 
interested in food and equipment and in textiles 
and clothing followed. Short talks covering 
the many phases of work in the home economics 
in business field were given by various New 
York H.E.W.L.B.’s. 

At the luncheon meeting the speakers were 
Edna Van Horn, executive secretary of the 
A. H. E. A., and Alta Given of the H. I. Wil- 
liams Studio. 

In the afternoon there were field trips to 
test kitchens, laboratories, and studios. 

The New York H.E.W.1.B.’s and the 
visiting faculty members dined together and 
heard a summary of the day’s activities by 
Dr. Helen Judy Bond and Margaret Kingsley. 

A midnight marketing trip to visit several 
of the famous markets of the city was arranged 
through the co-operation of Mrs. Frances 
Gannon, director of the Consumers’ Service 
Bureau, Department of Markets of the City 
of New York. 

Elmira College. The euthenics department 
of the College had the great misfortune on 
April 5 of losing by death one of its best staff 
members, Evelyn C. Avery. Miss Avery was 
graduated with a B.S. degree from Simmons 
College in 1923 and in 1929 received her mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Chicago. 
For the past 12 years she had been associate 
professor of euthenics and teacher of foods and 
nutrition at Elmira College. During this time 
she had been an active member of the New 
York State Home Economics Association. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Woman’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina. Weekly radio broadcasts on different 
aspects of modern homemaking were given 
during February and March by members of the 
home economics staff. 

Recent campus visitors were Mrs. Rowena 
Schmidt Carpenter of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics and Millicent Atkin of the Irradi- 
ated Evaporated Milk Institute. 

Margaret M. Edwards is a member of both 
the State Defense Council and the advisory 
committee of the State Nutrition Council. On 
February 6 she presented a paper on “‘Adequate 
Housing for the Family” at the state follow-up 
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meeting of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. 

The diet-therapy class, taught by Mrs. Flora 
White Edwards, is devoting its laboratory 
hours to assisting physicians in working out 
dietaries for patients at the white and negro 
clinics in two Greensboro hospitals. 

Blanche Tansil is editor of the state dietetic 
newsletter. The theme of the January issue 
was “The Dietitian in the Defense Program.” 

The home economics cafeteria has been 
modernized and equipped with stainless steel. 

During their laboratory period, students in 
the home furnishing course, under the direction 
of Harriet Naumann, are refinishing and up- 
holstering old furniture to be used in the second 
home management house to be opened next fall. 

Both undergraduate and graduate work in 
home economics will be included in the summer 
school program to be offered from June 5 
through August 6. Two one-week institutes 
will be conducted on food conservation and 
school lunch feeding. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia Home Economics Association. 
The Association is providing warm clothing of 
all kinds for the women in the Auxiliary Ter- 
ritorial Services in England. Some of the 
members have joined the army, and the others 
are contributing in every possible way. 

Student Clubs. Members of the student 
club at Acadia University have joined the Red 
Cross and those of the Mount Allison Club 
are sewing and knitting for the refugees and 
taking the St. John’s ambulance course and the 
motor mechanics course. 


OHIO 


Ohio State University. Alice D. Pressey is 
participating in a study of the Ohio Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Orphans’ Home at Xenia and is 
giving attention to the teaching of home eco- 
nomics in the school and to the purchase and 
care of clothing for the pupils. 

Toledo University. The University has re- 
ceived a gift of $2,500 from Lunetta A. Walls, 
a ’25 graduate, for a home economics laboratory 
that will adjoin the old one and will enable 
students to prepare food under home conditions 
and do more individual work. 
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University of Cincinnati. While studying 
their unit on family problems relating to cloth- 
ing, the home management students visited 
both ordinary stores where low-income families 
do their shopping and credit stores where 
families are offered all types of garments on 
time payments. 

The students also visited the W.P.A. house- 
keeping center to see how girls are trained for 
domestic service and to learn something about 
scheduling housekeeping duties and the man- 
agement of help in the home. 

Western Reserve University. Dr. Helen A. 
Hunscher represented the University at a 
conference on nutrition in the national defense 
program in Washington, D. C., on February 7. 
Dr. Hunscher is the nutrition representative 
on Cleveland’s Emergency Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Defense Problems. 

Extension Service. Director H. C. Ram- 
sower, Minnie Price, state home demonstration 
leader, Christine Carlson and Alma L. Garvin, 
nutritionists, and J. H. Boyd, horticulturist, 
represented Ohio at the Interstate Extension 
Conference held at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago from February 13 to 15. “The Ex- 
tension Service and the Farm Family Food 
Supply” was the theme. 

Farm Security Administration. F.S.A. home 
management supervisors are completing a state- 
wide program through which about 1,000 mat- 
tresses and 2,000 comforts have been made 
available to needy F.S.A. families. 

Nutrition Institutes. Seven Ohio districts, 
in co-operation with the Ohio Nutrition Com- 
mittee for National Defense, held nutrition 
institutes this spring. Minnie Price, state 
home demonstration leader, is chairman. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A. & M. College. The second 
annual hotel and restaurant management short 
course will be held at the College on June 17, 
18,and19. No registration fee will be charged, 
and anyone interested is invited to attend all or 
any part of the course. 

The first day will be devoted to food pur- 
chasing and food production, the second day to 
food service, and the third day to personnel 
management. At least one hour each day will 
be left free for observation in the College foods 
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units, where some 1,000 students are fed during 
the summer session. 

Outstanding men and women of the Okla- 
homa A. & M. faculty and throughout the 
state will appear on the program. 


OREGON 


Oregon Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting on May 2 and 3 opened with a 
dinner on Friday evening. The Saturday pro- 
gram included special speakers and discussions 
and a luncheon. 

Over 1,000 homemaking teachers and high 
school students attended the one-day district 
meetings held during March and April. ‘What 
Is Expected of High School Girls Who Have 
Studied Homemaking?”’ was the theme. 

Oregon State College. Dr. Vera Brandon, 
professor of child development, has been on 
sabbatical leave during the spring term. 

Georgia Bibee, assistant professor of insti- 
tution economics and supervisor of the 
Memorial Union Dining Service, has had 
sabbatical leave this year for study at the 
University of Washington. Nelma Saylor, who 
received her M.S. at the College in 1940, has 
taken over Miss Bibee’s work during her 
absence. 

Mrs. Garry C. Myers of Cleveland, Ohio, 
formerly lecturer in parent education at Cleve- 
land College, Western Reserve University, and 
associate editor of Children’s Activities, has 
been teaching family relationships during the 
spring term. 

Extension Service. Applications are coming 
in rapidly in Oregon for mattress making under 
the co-operative program of the Extension 
Service and the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration. It is estimated that 14,000 mattresses 
will have been made in the state during the 
spring and summer months. 

Mary Ellen Heckathorn is the newly ap- 
pointed agent in Deschutes County to succeed 
Mrs. Sara Wertz, resigned. 

The 4-H club summer school will convene on 
the Oregon State College campus from June 
9 to 20, and it is expected that about 2,000 
4-H members and leaders will attend. 


Vocational Education Conference. The an- 


nual conference for homemaking teachers will 
be held at Dorchester House at Oceanlake from 
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June 16 to 20 with Dr. Marion Fish of the 
University of Washington as leader. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Public Instruction. During 
March and April the home economics staff co- 
operated with the Department of Public As- 
sistance by attending meetings planned to 
develop better understanding of the use of 
surplus foods in supplementing school lunches 
and in establishing such lunches in rural and 
urban areas. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. Mary I. 
Barber, food consultant in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management of the National Advisory 
Defense Commission, spoke on “Home Eco- 
nomics in Defense’ at a home economics as- 
sembly on March 3. Miss Barber is an alumna 
of Drexel. 

Pennsylvania State College. Irene Patterson 
has been employed by the N.Y.A. from March 
1 to July 1 to develop home economics programs 
im national defense. Louise Keller, special 
regional representative of the U. S. Office of 
Education, spent several days in consultation 
with Miss Patterson. 

Berenice Mallory of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion met with the State Committee of Research 
on April 16 in Harrisburg and spent two days 
visiting homemaking centers in the state. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


South Dakota State College. Nora Hott, 
state home demonstration leader, and Betty 
Morse, a home economics senior, represented 
home economics in South Dakota over the 
coast-to-coast NBC network when the National 
Farm and Home Hour program was broadcast 
from the State College campus on April 16. 

University of South Dakota. Helen M. 
Cooledge and Mrs. Edith Abell are in charge of 
cutting and distributing the garments for 
Britain that are being handled by the Ver- 
million and Clay County Red Cross. Yard 
goods is furnished by the National Red Cross 
in 50- and 100-yard bolts for baby layettes, 
boys’ shirts, men’s pajamas, and girls’ and 
women’s dresses. The chapter’s quota is 500 
garments, besides the yarn and knitting proj- 
ects in progress. The home economics sewing 
laboratories at the University are headquarters 
for the work. 
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Radio School. The F.S.A. personnel of 
North and South Dakota were represented at 
the two-day radio conference conducted at 
Aberdeen by Marvin Beers, F.S.A. radio 
specialist, Washington, D. C. 


TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee Educational Association. A 
conference will be held in Obion County, one of 
the four family life demonstration centers spon- 
sored by the U. S. Office of Education, early 
this summer. The Obion County Board of 
Education, the U. S. Office of Education, the 
State Board of Health, the State Department 
of Education, and the University of Tennessee 
will co-operate with the Obion County teachers 
in considering problems encountered in de- 
veloping the program to improve living in 
this county. Attention will be centered on 
problems of nutrition and health, child care 
and training, family relations, recreation, and 
art. Registration will be limited to teachers 
actively engaged in the Obion County program. 

University of Tennessee. The School of 
Home Economics conducted its 13th Annual 
Open House for the general public and for high 
school students on April 4 and 5. One feature 
of it was a style show in which students from 
140 high schools participated. More than 
3,000 visited the exhibits. 

Dr. Muriel Brown of the U. S. Office of 
Education and Margaret Browder, state super- 
visor of home economics, visited the University 
on April 14. 

Defense Garden Program. ‘The state nutri- 
tion committee, representing a co-ordination 
of efforts of all agencies in the state engaged ina 
nutrition program, has organized and is actively 
engaged in a gardening campaign as a means of 
improving the nutritional status of the people. 
A special Defense Garden Seed Package has 
been made available at minimum cost. The 
agricultural and home economics teachers and 
the Department of Public Welfare are actively 
promoting gardens, and through their co- 
ordinated effort, planting has been greatly 
stimulated. 


TEXAS 


Mary Hardin-Baylor College. Experiences 


for student teachers in homemaking this year 
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included the planning and executing of a “try- 
out”’ or preliminary rally for the pupils in the 
high school at Belton, Texas. 

North Texas State College. Dr. Florence 
Scoular spoke at the meeting at Wichita Falls 
in March of home economics teachers of the 
T.S.T.A. in the Oil Belt district. 

Sam Houston State College. A conference 
for home economics teachers in training and 
in service was held at the College on March 22 
to help student teachers find and define prob- 
lems they may meet when they begin their 
teaching experience. 

Texas State College for Women. 
emphasizing ‘“‘self-development”’ 
ducted during one week of April. 

Mrs. Frances W. Jernigan, a graduate of the 
College, is now a member of the home economics 
education staff and co-ordinator in developing 
a community program at Pilot Point. 

Texas Technological College. A_ bulletin 
showing the results of basal metabolism tests 
over a five-year period on 125 home economics 
freshman women between the ages of 18 and 23, 
living at an altitude of 3,200 feet, will be pub- 
lished soon. 

University of Texas. During the first term 
of the summer session, Margaret Humphrey 
of Cornell will offer a course in Patternmaking, 
and Eunice Snyder, who is studying at the 
Child Development Institute, at Berkeley, 
California, will offer an advanced course in 
Child Development. 

Extension Service. As a result of the State 
Land Use Planning Committee’s interest in 
improving the health and nutrition of rural 
people, community surveys have been made to 
reveal malnutrition and the sanitary and 
medical service needed. The Texas Food 
Standard will be used as a guide to better 
nutrition. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
Conferences on co-operative planning for youth 
were held in seven sections of Texas in March. 


Activities 
were con- 


UTAH 


Utah Home Economics Association. Regis- 
tration of all trained home economists in Utah 
has been progressing since October under the 
direction of Frances Knott, state service chair- 
man for the national defense program. The 
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district chairmen are assisting her, and the 
work is nearing completion. 

Student Clubs. Mildred Potter, state club 
leader, and her committee have outlined duties 
of club leaders and club programs of work. 
The Spring Festival, held in Salt Lake City on 
April 19, proved to be a very interesting day 
for all members of the state student clubs. 

Extension Service. The agricultural and 
home economics extension staff are meeting 
with county planning boards in all 24 counties 
to discuss local and county programs of work, 
including home, farm, and community needs; 
national defense; and the use of volunteer 
leadership. 


VERMONT 


State Department of Education. Mrs. Hil- 
ton Gale of Burlington has been appointed 
special supervisor of the N.Y.A. homemaking 
courses in the office of the Vermont state super- 
visor of home economics education. 

A vocational course in hotel cooking is 
being taught by Helen Seeley to a group of 
boys enrolled in the N.Y.A. resident center in 
Waterbury. 

Vermont Committee on Nutrition for National 
Defense. At present this committee, of which 
Dr. Florance B. King, head of the home eco- 
nomics department at the University of Ver- 
mont, is chairman, is concentrating its activities 
on the University of Vermont campus. Dr. 
King will give a refresher course in nutrition 
during the summer session. 

University of Vermont. The curriculum of 
the home economics department has been re- 
vised to include four majors: general home 
economics; home economics education; foods 
and nutrition; and clothing, textiles, and 
related art. 

Doris F. Lake is to study at the University 
of Pennsylvania next year. 

Margaret Doughty, who received her M.S. 
from Iowa State College in March, has been 
appointed assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics and will be in charge of the home 
management house. 

Extension Service. The home demonstra- 
tion agents attended the annual conference of 
the Extension Service the second week of 
April. This year the conference took the form 


of a school of philosophy, at which the inter- 
national situation and the resulting problems 
of American economic life, particularly those of 
agricultural life, were studied. Speakers in- 
cluded Louis H. Bean of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics; Professor Louis Hacker, 
Columbia University; Edward Hambro, North- 
western University; William C. Kernan of the 
refugee committee of the Episcopal Diocese; 
Dr. Meiklejohn of William and Mary College; 
and Morris B. Storer of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia’ Home Economics Association. 
H.EWQI.B.’s. Jean Robinson, editor of 
the woman’s department of the Southern 
Planter, was elected chairman of the Virginia 
H.E.W.1.B.’s at the meeting in Roanoke in 
February. 

Margaret Fitzhugh, director of cafeterias for 
the Richmond public schools, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Richmond Nutrition 
Committee. One of the projects of this com- 
mittee will be classes in nutrition and food 
conservation for Richmond housewives. 

York Kiker of Forrest City, North Carolina, 
has been made director of the Dairy Council 
of Roanoke in place of Mrs. Selma Andrews, 
who is now home service director for the Ap- 
palachian Power Company of Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 

Bertha Jenkins, dietitian for the Richmond 
Dairy Company, became the bride of Charles 
Watson on April 5. They will live in 
Richmond, and Mrs. Watson expects to con- 
tinue her work. 

Madison College. Features of the summer 
session will be a two weeks’ workshop in needle- 
crafts from July 7 to 18 under the direction of 
Hansford Patteson, state supervisor of pro- 
duction projects for the W.P.A., and a series 
of lectures from July 14 to July 19 by Dr. Paul 
Popenoe. 

Nancy Browning, who received her M.A. at 
the University of Tennessee, came to the 
College as critic teacher at the Dayton High 
School to fill the vacancy left when Mildred 
Kemmer resigned to become director of the 
nutrition program in Grundy County, 
Tennessee. 
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Mary Washington College. The “Place of 
Home Economics in the National Defense Pro- 
gram’”’ was the theme of Home Economics Day 
at the College on April 23. The exhibits were 
representative of classwork in the home eco- 
nomics department and the high school and of 
home projects carried on under student-teacher 
guidance in the three training centers. Since 
a survey on the eating habits of the entire 
student body has been under way, special 
emphasis was placed on means of overcoming 
faulty food habits and on the requirements of 
low-income families. 

Radford State Teachers College. The Col- 
lege was hostess to the Southwest Virginia 
Regional Conference of Home Demonstration 
Clubs on April 30. Home economics students 
gave a practical demonstration of the nutri- 
tional and other homemaking standards 
emphasized in this region in connection with 
the national defense. 

The College will entertain the State Con- 
ference for Home Economics Teachers during 
the latter part of August. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Home eco- 
nomics students who are training for positions 
with the public utilities will have the oppor- 
tunity to plan and give demonstrations for the 
Appalachian Electric Power Company in 
Roanoke. 

At the last meeting of the Home Economics 
Club, Mrs. Evelyn Neidengard, a senior who 
is training to be a home economics adviser to 
architects, gave a talk and demonstration on 
modern interiors and furnishings which she had 
prepared for her commercial practice course. 

Extension Service. The district meetings 
of the Virginia Federation of Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs, held annually each spring, have 
come to be of real importance to rural women. 
Last year, over 3,000 attended the six meetings. 

At each meeting this year, the question of 
nutrition was stressed, and at two there was a 
panel discussion on “The Importance of Nu- 
trition in National Defense” in which repre- 
sentatives of the organizations most directly 
interested in nutrition took part. 


Farm Security Administration. F.S.A. home 


management supervisors and farm supervisors 
attended two-day district conferences in May 
in five centers of the state. 


Programs centered 
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around timely supervision for farm families and 
educational material for supervisors. Speakers 
from the extension division and the vocational 
and agricultural fields appeared on _ the 
programs. 

All home management supervisors are par- 
ticipating in the nutrition work of the national 
defense program, and much stress is being 
placed on the Live-at-Home program with all 
of the F.S.A. farm families. 

W.P.A. School Lunch Project. The Virginia 
W.P.A. School Lunch Project report issued 
on April 1 shows that over 42,000 children are 
being served lunches in 564 schools. 

In March there were 91 meetings of the train- 
ing classes for workers with discussions and 
demonstrations participated in by both super- 
visors and workers. Topics presented included 
management, food preparation, serving, sanita- 
tion, and personnel problems and policies. A 
good garden program is being planned, and the 
food produced will be canned for winter use. 


WASHINGTON 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Western Section. At the annual spring meet- 
ing in Spokane, Leila Hunt of Washington 
State College reported on the work of the com- 
mittee on nutrition for national defense, and 
Dr. Hazel Cushing told of her work in family 
life education for the Spokane community. 
The teachers were guests of the student clubs 
at a lovely luncheon. Leila Hunt was elected 
chairman, and Ailsie Stevenson, secretary- 
treasurer, for the ensuing year. 

State Department of Education. Mrs. Nell 
C. Kantner, state supervisor of home economics 
education, attended the Regional Conference 
in Salt Lake City in February. It was devoted 
to the Defense Program. The Inland Empire 
conference, held from April 9 to 11 in Spokane, 
was planned around Family Life Education. 
This was the 43d annual session of the con- 
ference. 

Dietetic Conference. At the Northwest 
Dietetic Convention in Pullman from April 6 
to 8, Dr. E. Neige Todhunter of Washington 
State College served as general chairman and 
Margaret Ritchie, dean of home economics at 
the University of Idaho, was in charge of the 
program. Speakers included Marjorie Hesel- 
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tine of the U. S. Children’s Bureau; Gladys E. 
Hall, American Dietetic Association; and 
Lillian B. Storms, Gerber Products Company. 
Dietitians and others interested in nutrition 
came from Montana, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, 
and Washington. 

The Northwest Nutrition Conference was 
held at Washington State College on April 7 
and 8. Over 100 registered, and there was an 
excellent program. 

Washington State College. The men in the 
Hotel Management course sponsored a Hotel 
Day on May 3 when they acted as hosts to the 
hotel men of the Northwest. There were a 
number of outstanding speakers and a round- 
table discussion of new trends in the hotel field. 

A home economics workshop is to be held at 
the College this summer for the teachers of the 
state. Among the visiting instructors will be 
Mrs. Mildred Graves Ryan, Hazel Shultz, 
Julie Byard of the Barston School Nursery in 
Kansas City, and Mrs. Kantner, state super- 
visor of home economics education. 

Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, associate professor 
of nutrition, read a paper on research carried 
out at the College before the Institute of Nutri- 
tion in Chicago on April 16. She was recently 
elected a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

University of Washington. The biennial 
Home Economics Open House on April 18 drew 
the usual attendance of about 5,000. Every 
division of the home economics department was 
represented in the exhibits. High school teach- 
ers sent in examples of the work of their classes, 
and the consumer education students gave 
suggestions for income management and pur- 
chasing practices. The institution manage- 
ment girls managed a tearoom. 


WISCONSIN 


Northwest Wisconsin Home Economics As- 
sociation. The Association held its semiannual 
meeting on April 26 in connection with the 
Rally Day program sponsored by the home 
economics clubs of this district. 

The program consisted of “catching up on 
new ideas” in the areas of family relationships, 
foods and nutrition, and consumer information; 
and demonstrations and reports were given by 
students and faculty. Elva E. Pease, district 


supervisor of the hot-lunch project using surplus 
commodities, was the chief speaker of the 
meeting. 

The student club program, built on the theme 
“Let Freedom Ring,” included tours through 
the buildings, movies in the auditorium, and 
several demonstrations on typical American 
foods, flower arrangements, and table setting. 
Typical of the democratic procedure was the 
legislative assembly conducted in the afternoon 
with a representative from each school pre- 
senting a report of club activities. A style 
show gave the group ideas of the latest in 
fashions. Group singing was an important 
phase of the afternoon program. 

University of Wisconsin. Mrs. May Rey- 
nolds was chairman of the program committee 
for the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Dietetic 
Association in Milwaukee on March 21 and 22. 
Speakers from the University included Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem and Dr. Helen T. Parsons. 

During the National Conference of American 
Handweavers from June 15 to 17 at the Creative 
Crafts Weaving School in Hartland, Michigan, 
Helen L. Allen, assistant professor of home 
economics at the University, will be in charge 
of the courses. 

A new course, Textiles in Merchandising, 
was offered during the past semester in the 
textiles and clothing department. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Charlotte Buslaff, 
nutritionist, has been on leave this semester for 
study at Columbia University. 

Mrs. Blanche Hedrick, specialist in child 
development and family relationships, has been 
giving lectures in courses on Humanics and on 
Marriage at the University of Wisconsin during 
the spring semester. She will also teach at the 
summer school. 

Beginning July 1, three or four assistant home 
agents will be in training for work on an agent- 
at-large basis on the Wisconsin home eco- 
nomics extension staff. 

The mattress-making project is under way 
in five counties, and county agricultural com- 
mittees in six additional counties recently 
decided to undertake this project. It is ex- 
pected that a number of other counties will be 
added to this list before July 1. Josephine 
Pollock, assistant state leader of home eco- 
nomics, is state chairman of the project. 
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A family food supply committee was recently 
appointed, with the following extension special- 
ists as members: Josephine Pollock, chairman; 
Ray Pallett, agricultural supervisor; Mary 
Brady, nutritionist; O. B. Combs, garden 
specialist; J. J. Lacey, animal husbandry; 
J. B. Hayes, poultry; E. Wallenfeldt, dairy 
industry; Clara Jonas, family economics; 
I. F. Hall, agricultural economics. 


WYOMING 


State Department of Education. District 
Homemaking Rallies were held in April in 
Cheyenne, Sheridan, Sundance, Douglas, and 
Kemmerer, and girls from 35 schools attended. 

Susan M. Burson of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation has completed the report of a preliminary 
study of the programs of home economics stu- 
dents at the University of Wyoming, which was 
conducted under her direction. 

University of Wyoming. When Gladys 
Wyckoff, field secretary of the A.H.E.A., visited 
the University this spring, 25 home economists 
from the University and Laramie met with her 
at a luncheon at the Wyoming Union. The 
program and policies of the A.H.E.A. were 
explained and advice was given to committee 
chairmen for carrying on their work. 

Louise Hamilton, home economics senior, 


has received an appointment for a dietetic in- 
ternship at the Cook County Hospital, Chicago, 
starting February 1, 1942. 

Extension Service. The practice of pre- 
serving foods by quick freezing is gaining 
momentum in Wyoming, and there are over 
twenty freezer locker plants in the state, all 
running to full capacity. Meats are frozen by 
all patrons of lockers, and each year more people 
are becoming interested in the freezing of 
fruits and vegetables. Demonstrations of the 
results are being conducted by the families 
using these lockers to determine what Wyoming 
varieties of fruits and vegetables are best for 
freezing. Numerous demonstrations have been 
given by the Extension Service on the prepara- 
tion of meats, fruits, and vegetables for freezing, 
as well as on the cookery of the frozen products, 
with special emphasis on planning an adequate 
family food supply. 

Farm Security Administration. Avis Camp- 
bell, home management supervisor in Big 
Horn, Washakie, and Hot Springs Counties, 
reports that in 1940 the number of quarts of 
vegetables F.S.A. families in Big Horn County 
canned per person totaled 44, in Washakie 
424, in Hot Springs 35. The numbers of 
quarts of fruit per person canned were, respec- 
tively, 403, 30, and 24}. 
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NATIONAL NUTRITION CONFERENCE 


This issue went to press before plans for the National Nutrition Conference for Defense 
were officially announced, and this very brief note is inserted in proof to clarify the record 
for future readers of the JouRNAL. A more complete account will appear in the September 


Federal Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt issued a press release on May 11 saying 
that 700 leaders in the fields of medicine and public health, social work, nursing, home eco- 
nomics and nutrition, agriculture, education, labor, industry, government, and community 
organization had been invited to the Conference which President Roosevelt had called in 
Washington May 26, 27, and 28 for the purpose of reporting on the present state of human 
nutrition in the United States, outlining the effects of inadequate nutrition on the health, 
efficiency, and morale of our people, and making recommendations to the President for an 


The place of nutrition in the general defense setup was discussed editorially in the April 



































OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Clara M. Brown, professor of home economics 
education at the University of Minnesota, 
spent two weeks in Puerto Rico last summer 
upon invitation of the standing committee on 
professional advancement of the Puerto Rico 
Home Economics Association to help its ex- 
ecutive committee set up a long-time program 
of work for the Association and to offer a 
week’s short course to its members. For a 
number of years she has been one of the ad- 
visers on the service of the JouRNAL to home 
economics in the public schools. 

Edna Van Horn, who took over her present 
duties as executive secretary of the A. H. E. A. 
at the close of the Cleveland meeting last June, 
was introduced to JOURNAL readers in an edi- 
torial in the June 1940 issue. This is the 
first time that the JourNat has carried an 
article by her, though since last fall she has 
been preparing the abstracts on consumer 
problems. 

B. Eleanor Johnson, director of the school 
of home economics at the University of Arizona, 
was chairman of the A.H.E.A.’s committee on 
the standardization of consumers’ goods when 
the report in this issue was made. In Novem- 
ber 1940 the name of this committee was 
changed to “consumer interests committee.” 

Miriam Birdseye is known the country over 
as nutrition specialist in the Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. She re- 


ceived her bachelor’s degree at Smith College 
and her M.A. from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Dr. Hazel M. Hauck, professor of foods and 
nutrition in the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University, headed 
the committee of the food and nutrition division 
of the A.H.E.A. referred to in her report. 

Dr. Alice L. Edwards, as readers of recent 
issues of the JouRNAL know, has for some 
months been on the staff of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

H. Ida Curry retired in 1938 after more than 
thirty years’ service as superintendent of county 
children’s work with the State Charities Aid 
Association, New York City, a position in 
which she pioneered in developing social services 
in connection with public administration of 
child care on a county basis. Last year, she 
was drafted as acting director of the National 
Citizens Committee of the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy. 

Gladys Wyckoff, field secretary of the 
American Home Economics Association, was 
its official representative at the conference 
she describes. 

Margaret B. Hays, a frequent JOURNAL con- 
tributor, is textile physicist at the U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. Gypsy B. Frankenberg, a 
newcomer to the contributors’ page, received 
her textile training at Ohio State University and 
the University of Minnesota and was research 
assistant at the Ohio and Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations before she joined the 
staff of the division of textiles and clothing at 
the Bureau. 








